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THE ISSUES HANGING ON CONSTANTINOPLE’S FALL 


ITH THE NEWS that the greatest fleet of war-ships 

ever assembled for battle 

through the impregnable Dardanelles 
oward Constantinople, interest in the European War shifted 
with dramatic suddenness to a new center. For the moment 
the colossal deadlock in the West and the dizzy ebb and flow 
lof the battle-tides in Poland and Galicia were almost forgotten 
fin the thought of the tremendous results likely to follow the 
success of this movement and the capture of the Turkish capital 
by French and British forces. Among the direct consequences 
oreseen by editorial observers in the event of Constantinople’s 
all are the elimination of Turkey from Europe, the end of any 
possibility of Russia considering independent peace proposals, 


was battering its way 


supposedly 


an outflowing of Russia’s great stores of surplus wheat, an in- 
lowing of war munitions, and the vanishing of Germany’s hopes of 
winning new allies to her cause. Altho attachés of the Turkish 
Hmbassy at Berlin, according to the dispatches, profess unconcern 

garding this new major thrust by the Allies, declaring that the 
ortifications of the Dardanelles are impregnable, this view 


American 
Noting the ease with which the 15-inch guns of the 
British superdreadnought Queen Elizabeth reduced the powerful 


does not seem to be shared very generally by the 


press. 


forts at the entrance to the strait, and the success of the mine- 
sweepers in clearing the narrow waterway of mines before the 
slowly advancing battle-ships, many observers assume the 
ultimate victory of the attacking fleet and its supporting land 
forces. ‘The guns of the Queen Elizabeth are drumming the 
retreat for the Turk out of Europe,’ remarks the 


Tribune, and in the Philadelphia North American we read: 


Chicago 


‘**Most striking and perhaps most pregnant of all the events 
of the war is the battering of western war-ships at the portals 
of the narrow channel leading to Constantinople, the last refuge 
of the Turk in Europe. The thunder of the guns wakes the 
echoes of remote antiquity and heralds movements that may 
change the course of future civilization. ‘The battle recalls 
scenes older than history—and affects the price of bread on 
to-day’s dinner-table. ee 

“To-day air-ships circle above the strait which Xerxes crossed 
on his way to Thermopyle, and over which, one hundred and fift, 
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years later, Alexander led his terrible Greeks to the conquest 
of the East. Submarines move like shadows thraqugh the waters 
that closed over Leander, and that knew the keels of Grecian 
triremes and Roman galleys. 

‘* Here centers one of the chief issues to be decided by the war— 
the fate of Constantinople and the Turkish Empire. If the 
fleets of the Allies win past the forts and mines that guard the 
strait and the Sea of Marmora, the city of the Sultan will lie 
at their merey, and they will close a long chapter in the history 
of one of the great capitals of the world. 

“The Byzantium of the ancients, founded nearly seven 
centuries before Christ, it has memories of Spartans and Greeks, 
Romans and Ottoman conquer- 
ors; of Lysander, Philip of Mace- 
don, Demosthenes, and Alexander. Scale of Miles 
Constantine gave it his name, as 0 5 10 15 
capital of the Roman Empire, 
sixteen centuries ago, and there, 
for more than a thousand years, 
was the center of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

“Since 1453 Constantinople 
has been the seat of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. And 
now the guns are to say whether 
the Cross shall displace the 
Crescent and the Moslem capital 
become the Czarigrad of Russia’s 
dreams.”’ 








For two hundred years, The 
North American goes on to recall, =eae 
Russia has coveted this egress to 0 Evenkoi 


the Mediterranean and the open MBI oHalilel ~|| = 
sea, “her rightful goal.” We ear, : 
are reminded that ‘‘virtually Yerikoi 


° GENERAL DRAFTING\CO. INC. NY 
every war she has fought in Co 


R=% FORT SULTANIE 
~~ Shanak Kalesi) 


spirit of greed. Russia has all the territory she wants—far more 
than she needs. Yet of all the nations involved in the war she 
alone has a territorial ambition that is founded on justice. 

“The freeing of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles is to her a 
matter of life and death. It will mean the opening at last 
of that doorway which so long has shut in her vast wealth 
and the pouring out for the use of the world of her inexhaustible 
treasure of the soil. 

“This will be an immeasurable benefit to mankind. The 
awakening of a commercial Russia will mean the decline of 
autocracy and the spread of enlightenment throughout the vast 
dominions of the Czar. And it will in time undo the monstrous 

wrong inflicted upon civilization 
by the selfish Powers of Western 
Europe, which, for their own 
greedy ends, arrogantly barred 
the path of Russia to the markets 
of the world.” 


Other papers, however, see the 
best solution of the problem of 
Constantinople in making it a 
free port and neutralizing the 
Dardanelles under an _inter- 
national guaranty. Thus tlie St. 
Louis Republic remarks: 





“The student of world polities 
will hope and anticipate, if the 
Allies open the strait into ‘the 
S2MARMORA Pontic Sea,’ that Constantinople 

will be neutralized, like Antwerp 

Rn. and Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
URKEY IN ASIA That marvelously situated city 
Scale of Miles ought never again to be the pos- 

0 10 20 30 40 50 session of a single race or a single 








Europe has had this one objec- WHERE THE ALLIES ARE DRIVING TOWARD CONSTANTINOPLE. 


tive,” and that ‘‘ten times in two 

hundred years she lunged toward Constantinople, and ten 
times she was compelled to fall back, sometimes by the military 
strength of Turkey and her own inefficiency, sometimes by 
disease in her armies, sometimes by the selfishness of the Euro- 
pean Powers.” Moreover, ‘‘in 1828, 1854, and 1878, the three 
oceasions when Russia came near to her goal, it was Great 
Britain who balked her.’’ But if the general interpretation of a 
recent statement by Sir Edward Grey is correct, England has 
now renounced her traditional attitude. A few weeks ago the 
Russian Premier, announcing to the Duma certain Russian 
victories over the Turkish forces, said: ‘‘The radiant future of 
Russia on the Black Sea is beginning to dawn near the walls of 
Constantinople.”’ Soon afterward, Sir Edward Grey, addressing 
the British Parliament, announced that England was ‘‘in 
sympathy” with Russia’s aspirations toward a solution of ‘‘the 
politico-economie problem bound up with her access to the sea.’ 
‘“‘What form their realization will take,’’ he added, ‘‘will no 
doubt be settled in the terms of peace.’’ Commenting on this, 
The North American says: 


“The utterance was designedly vague; but what the Foreign 
Secretary meant was that Great Britain, as gracefully as may 
be, abandons one of her historic policies,\‘to maintain which she 
expended hundreds of millions of pounds and scores of thousands 
of lives, and perpetuated in Europe the rule of the ‘Unspeakable 
Turk.’ He meant that if the Allies win, the last remnant of 
Ottoman power will disappear from Europe after four centuries 
and a half, and that a gateway will be opened in the vast prison- 
house of Russian enterprise. ...... 

“The inealeulable aid given to France and Great Britain in 
the war has earned for Russia the support of her allies in the 
project of sweeping away the Turkish obstruction at the mouth 
of the Black Sea. 

‘‘A pleasant salve for the wounds inflicted by the relentless 
von Hindenburg in East Prussia will be this announcement that 
the historic desire of the Russian people is to be realized, and 
that perhaps the glory of another empire will be founded in 
ancient Byzantium. 

‘‘We have tried to show that behind this there is no mere 


nation. No capital in the world 
can compare with Constantinople 
for strategic relation to com- 
mercial paths and strategie control of history in the making. 
It should belong not to a people but to mankind. The position 
of the ‘Unspeakable Turk’ in Europe, after these centuries of 
oppression and incapacity, is solely due to the fact that he 
grasped a prize so precious that no strong nation could be 
permitted to seize it. The fall of Constantinople, which appears 
to be near, is coming, as it should come. The victor will be 
‘a syndicate of nations’ and not a single Power. And this will 
mark one step more toward the federation of the world.”’ 


And in the New York Globe we read: 


‘‘Henry Clay, discussing the Isthmus of Panama and the 
canal that in imagination he saw would be forced through it, 
declared that there were particular areas of land and water that 
were plainly marked as belonging to mankind rather than to any 
particular nation. He mentioned Panama and Suez and the 
Dardanelles as of this character. Time has rolled on and 
Panama and Suez are open under a pledge of neutralization and 
equality of use. It will be an outcome making for the future 
peace of the world if the Dardanelles are opened under a similar 
pledge of neutralization and equality of use. A3 it has been 
wrong to permit Turkey to close the strait against Russia, so it 
would be wrong to permit Russia to close it against Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and the part of Asiatic Turkey that fronts the Black 
Sea. Neither the Sazonoff nor the Grey statement is incom- 
patible with an arrangement for the recognition of the Dardanelles 
as an international waterway open to the commerce of all nations 
at all times. If this is done a continuing cause of irritation 
would be removed, and there would be less chance for diplomatists 
with medieval minds to embroil the nations in war.”’ 


Nor would Russia necessarily refuse to accept this arrangement, 
thinks the Chicago Tribune: 


“The rapprochement of Russia and England involved an under- 
standing as to Persia which undoubtedly has gratified Russian 
ambition and inclined her to moderate her ambitions respecting 
Constantinople. With the strait neutralized and open to her 
commerce, her economic position would be greatly improved 
and her desire for ice-free ports and an outlet to the world- 
paths of trade as well assured to her as could be expected. 
Furthermore, neutralization would be more acceptable to the 
Balkan nations, whose relations are likely to be a good deal more 
stable with Constantinople removed from their reach.” 
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One distant’ but immediate result of the fall of Turkish forts 
on the Dardanelles was a fall in the price of wheat in Chicago. 
As The Wall Street Journal remarks, ‘‘it’s a long way from the 
Dardanelles to Chicago, but if the booming of the guns can not 
be heard there, their effect is quickly felt.”” This is because 
the boring of a free passage through to the Black Sea would 
release Russia’s surplus of last year’s wheat-crop, estimated at 
from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels. To quote The Wall 
Street Journal again: ‘‘There must of necessity be a great 
demand for wheat in the coming season, but the 15-inch guns 
of the Queen Elizabeth type are 


BLOCKADING NATIONS—AND NEUTRALS 


ONTINUED PROTEST against invasion of our rights by 
any of the belligerents, and continued efforts to bring 
about an understanding between England and Germany 

which will mitigate the sufferings of neutral commerce, are 
urged by many American editors in the situation produced by the 
starvation decrees issued by the two chief belligerents in Europe. 
But few are very hopeful of early or notable success. In official 
circles in Washington there is a feeling, say the correspondents, 


“that it will be impossible to 





bound to bring down altitudinous 
pric a. * 

Altho French and English ships : 
were reported bombarding the 
forts at the entrance of the Dar- 
danclies in dispatches of Novem- 
ber }, 1914, the attack in force 
did not develop until within the 
past couple of weeks. This de- 
lay, votes the New York Evening 
Sun, was partly strategic and 
partly due to the fact that the 


need! (1 





naval force was not 
previously available. As it is, it 
adds, ‘‘ the stroke is delivered just 
when its suecess will be most fruit- 
ful and when its chances are 
most !avorable.”’ 

That the climax of Turkey’s 
fatal infatuation for Germany is 
near is the opinion of many pa- 
pers. Thus ‘in the New York 
Evening Post we read: has 


“The Allied sweep . against 








induce Great Britain to make 
any material changes in the plan 
she has announced for starving 
Germany, and that Germany 
will carry out her program of 
destruction of British commerce.”’ 
‘““Germany’s doom is_ sealed; 
we'll starve her out,’’ says the 
French Minister of 
“Great Britain wants war to the 
knife,”’ replies the Cologne Gazett« 
to Mr. Asquith’s threat of an 


embargo on all 


Marine. © 


German com- 
Both 


sides justify their most extreme 


merce; ‘‘she shall have it.” 


measures as reprisals for earlier 
unjustifiable acts of the enemy, 
and imply that 
neutrals therefore ought not to 


right-minded 
object. Some of our editors see 
hope in Germany’s acceptance 
of our proposals for modifying 
the most unpleasant features of 


her ‘‘war-zone”’ decree. But 








Constantinople is assuming di- 
mensions which may soon dwarf 
the importanee of land opera- 
tions in Flanders or the East. The most powerful fleet of war- 
ships that modern warfare has seen is certain to be reenforced 
without loss of time by large bodies of Allied troops. The 
seriousness of the situation is recognized at Constantinople, where 
preparations are under way for the removal of the Government 
to Asia Minor. That the Allied objective will be attained is 
highly probable; and it is also probable that the Allies are 
prepared to pay the necessary price. The move against Con- 
stantinople is dictated by considerations strategic and political; 
and the strategic purposes involved are both immediate and far- 
reaching. 

“It is elementary strategy to strike at the enemy’s weak- 
est point, and Turkey is decidedly the weak brother in the 
Teutonic alliance. In Flanders there is unyielding deadlock. 
In the East there are violent fluctuations, likewise resulting in 
deadlock. But Turkey is giving way everywhere. Her armies 
are definitely yielding before the Russians in the Caucasus, and 
have been driven off from the Suez Canal. She is more closely 
beset than any other combatant—in the Caucasus, in the Persian 
Gulf region, on the side of Egypt. She must now face a deadly 
thrust at the very heart of her Empire.” 

The Allied fleet which has undertaken this momentous task 
is said to be made up of more than half a hundred war-vessels 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Carden. The supporting 
land foree which has been disembarked on the peninsula of 
Gallipoli consists of French, British, Egyptian, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and New Zealand troops under the command of General 
(’Amade. Besides the Queen Elizabeth, a superdreadnought 
completed since the war began and carrying eight 15-inch guns, 
the bombarding fleet includes the British battle-ships Agamem- 
non, Irresistible, Vengeance, Cornwallis, Triumph, Albion, and 
Majestic, and the French battle-ships Gaulois, Suffren, and 
Charlemagne. 


A SLENDER HOLD. 


Halladay in the Providence Journal 


others are more imprest by the 
fact that this 
conditioned upon England's will- 
ingness to make important and improbable concessions. The 
Anglo-French plan to eut off all exports and imports from 
Germany puzzles many American writers. 


acceptance is 


A blockade, says the 
New York World, is a very definite thing, but ‘‘to notify the 
world in general terms that commerce with Germany is for- 
bidden, without declaring a blockade and without accepting its 
responsibilities, amounts to a declaration that neutrals as well as 
belligerents are involved in war.” And, ‘‘if, as Britain main- 
tains, German submarine warfare is piracy, then this lawless 
British warfare also is piracy.”’ In the New York Evening Post's 
‘such a frank repudiation of international law and of a 
treaty as the English Government proposes, will go far to rob 


‘ 


opinion, 


England of the moral superiority which she appeared to have 
at the beginning of the war.’ And the belief, as the New York 
American puts it, ‘‘that both Germans and Allies have aban- 
doned all pretense of observing international law” leads many 
editors to favor a definite stand by the United States as the one 
powerful spokesman for neutral rights. It is our duty, thinks 
the New York Globe, ‘‘to retain what life we can in the body of 
international law as it has grown up during the last hundred 
years.” And “the nations now wanting us to deflect this way 
or that way as suits their immediate exigency will thank us for 
keeping alive the fire on the altar of civilization.” And The 
Globe thus reviews the blows international law has already re- 
ceived in this war: 


“First the Germans, after disregarding the Belgian treaty, 
strewed the sea pathway of neutral commerce with floating 
contact-mines. Then they dropt bombs on civilian popula- 


tions and levied requisitions so excessive as to produce results 
practically equal to those of the old sack and pillage. 


Then 
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Great Britain retaliated by marking out a maritime ‘war-zone’ 
and strewing mines and issuing orders; by enlarging the contra- 
band list beyond anything ever known; by applying the ‘ultimate- 
destination’ doctrine to the degree of claiming a right of judging 
how much of particular commodities the United States could ship 
to neutral countries such as Holland, or Norway, or Denmark, or 
Italy, while coincidentally these neutral countries were sub- 
stantially told that if they did not lay an embargo on shipments 
to Germany they would run the risk of seeing their trade with the 
United States stopt. 

‘‘Germany retaliated by her bloodthirsty war-zone order to 
the effect that she would no longer: be bound by the rule under 
which notice must be given to an enemy’s merchantmen and 











a a es 





DOIN’ HIS DARNDEST TO KEEP COOL. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


strongly intimating that neutral ships trading with Great Britain 
or France might also find themselves similarly blown up without 
notice.” 


‘‘Finally,”’ says The Globe, there is the order ‘practically 
forbidding not only all direct commerce with Germany, but 
also all indirect commerce with Germany through neutral 
nations.’”” This seems to The Globe to mean— 

‘‘That unless Norway and Sweden and Denmark and Italy, 
countries having access to Germany over routes that the Allies 
do not control, do not lay such embargoes on their commerce 
with Germany as the Allies prescribe, then the Allies are to en- 
foree what amounts to a blockade of these neutral countries.” 


In the Anglo-French statement sent to Washington, the Ger- 
man war-zone decree was denounced as inhumane and contrary 
to the laws and customs of warfare. German submarine war- 
fare against merchant craft is described as entirely outside the 
scope of any existing international agreements. Germany, it is 
declared, has substituted ‘‘indiscriminate destruction for regu- 
lated capture,”’ and ‘“‘is adopting these methods against peaceful 
traders and non-combatant crews with the avowed object of 
preventing commodities of all kinds, including food for the civil 
population, from reaching or leaving the British Isles or north- 
ern France.”” Wherefore, 

‘Her opponents are therefore driven to frame retaliatory 
measures in order in their turn to prevent commodities of any 
kind from reaching or leaving Germany. 

‘“These measures will, however, be enforced by the British and 
French Governments without risk to neutral ships or to neutral 
or non-combatant life and in strict observance of the dictates of 
humanity. 

“The British and French Governments will therefore hold 
themselves free to detain and take into port ships carrying goods 


of presumed enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is not 
intended to confiscate such vessels or cargoes unless they would 
otherwise be liable to condemnation. The treatment of vessels 
and cargoes which have sailed before this date will not be 
affected.” 


In announcing this decision to the British House of Commons 
on March 1, Premier Asquith said: 


“There is no form of economic pressure whereto we do not 
consider ourselves entitled to resort. 

“Tf neutrals suffer inconvenience the Allies will regret it, but 
neutrals should remember that this phase of the war was not 
initiated by us. We do not propose to assassinate their seamen 
or destroy their ships.” 


But, he added, tho the Allies would have regard for the “‘dic- 
tates of humanity,” they do not intend to ‘‘allow their efforts to 
be strangled in a network of judicial niceties.” 

That we have a clear grievance in the absence of a blockade 
announcement is the conviction of a host of papers in all parts 
of the country, including the Boston Transcript, Springfield 
Republican, New York Evening Post, World, American, Sun, 
Journal of Commerce, and Tribune, Brooklyn Eagle, Philadelphia 
Press, Washington Post, Chicago Herald, and Indianapolis Veus. 
Mr. Asquith’s allusion to ‘“‘judicial niceties’? sounds to the 
Springfield Republican ‘‘ painfully like an echo from the head- 
quarters of Admiral von Tirpitz.”’ 

Arguing that there is and can be no effective blockade of 
Germany because of her neutral boundaries, the New York 
Evening Sun contends that not only is protest on our part 
justifiable, ‘‘but any and every form of resistance may morally 
and legally be used which it is expedient and profitable to 
adopt.”” The effect of the new rule, as the Washington Post 
sees it, “will be to drive off the ocean all commerce except com- 
merce with the Allies.”” And our duty 


“Is to make such a determined protest to England as shall be 
heeded. The protest may take the form of an ultimatum, or it 
may actually result in war. But even that is preferable to being 
dragged into war on account of cowardly failure to enforce our 
neutral rights.” 


On the other hand, there are those who, like the Boston News 
Bureau, believe that the Allies have declared a blockade “in 
effect and extent, if not in name.” The Boston editor thinks 
the Allied naval power strong enough to make this ‘‘ embargo,” 
or blockade, ‘adequately effective.”” The Brooklyn Citizen seems 
to be convinced that the Allies’ ‘‘embargo” was ‘‘absolutely 
necessary in view of Germany’s actions.’”’ It does not believe 
that any serious loss to American commerce will follow. Hence, 
with the Philadelphia Public Ledger, New York Press, and 
Albany Journal, it does not see any real demand for a protest 
from our Government. 

Suggestions toward a mitigation of their respective starvation 
proposals were made on Washington’s Birthday to Germany 
and England. The German reply, friendly and giving definite 
detailed answers on several points, pleases many of our editors. 
Germany is willing to limit the use of mines, and to employ force 
against ‘‘mercantile vessels of whatever flag only in so far as it 
is required for the purpose of carrying out the right to hold up 
and search.” It would use imported foodstuffs only for the 
civil population, under regulations suggested in the American 
note, provided the Allies allowed the entrance of foodstuffs into 
Germany. It would also like to receive supplies of fodder 
and raw materials for peaceful purposes. In return, it would 
ask that the enemy’s merchantmen go unarmed and cease show- 
ing neutral flags. And a hint is made that any.means to stop 
the importation of war material from neutral to belligerent 
states would be most welcome. Of course no definite attitude 
is taken until the German Government ‘‘is in a position to see 
what obligations the British Government, on its side, is pre 
pared to assume.” 
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OUR BUSIEST CONGRESS 


T WAS “A GREAT CONGRESS” that closed its sessions 
] at noon on Thursday of last week, said President Wilson 

when he returned to the White House after signing the 
pills passed in the rush of the eleventh hour. The adjective used 
by the President “will meet varying partizan acceptance,” 
observes the Boston News Bureau (Fin.), and ‘‘its fitness must 
be left to history.”’ But at any rate, it admits, ‘‘the Sixty-third 
Congress will go down in the records as the busiest of them all. 
In almost uninterrupted session for a year and eleven months it 
has spent over two billions of dollars,” and ‘‘has enacted a 
volume of statutes likewise impressive in mass, scope, and 
variety.” And the New York World (Dem.), which puts its 
stamp of approval on the President’s adjective, calls these labors 
“prodigious.” As Republican papers proclaim, and as their 
Democratic contemporaries which have urged economy sorrow- 
fully admit, this Congress broke all records in appropriations. 
The totals, according to the New York J'’ribune (Rep.), ‘‘approxi- 
mate $2,250,626,579, which is about $130,000,000 more than 
the appropriations of the Sixty-second Congress and $200,000,000 
more than those of the Sixty-first.’’ 

Mere partizan judgment aside, there are, the New York 
Evening Post believes, two questions pressing for answer: ‘“* How 
stands it with the Democratic party after two years of being in 
power? What is the President’s position before the country 
to-day compared with what it was on March 4, 1913?”’ But, 
continues this paper, which, tho independent in polities, looks 
kindly on the Wilson Administration, the continued business 
depression makes these questions hard to answer. ‘‘A Congress 
must be wretchedly incompetent that does not make everybody 
prosperous. How can anybody defend a President who permits 
thousands of men to be out of work?”’ 
The Evening Post, must be reckoned with. 


Such reasoning, says 
For, 


“that it is the unsatisfactory state of industry ana trade which 
accounts for most.of the obloquy cast at the Wilson Administra- 
tion no open-eyed observer can doubt. Nor can he doubt that, 
if these conditions long continue, the Democrats will be swept 
out of office. The great body of voters do not make nice dis- 
tinctions in these matters.”’ 


After remarking, as do several editors, that ‘‘to an unpre- 
cedented extent the President has shared the responsibility of 
Congress for the character of legislation,” the New York Journal 
of Commerce goes on to review the principal measures for which 
the Sixty-third Congress is to be remembered in our history: 


“The first item on the program of legislation to which the 
party, now in power for the first time since 1896, was pledged 
was a revision of the tariff. . . . The framing of a new tariff 
was a complicated matter, involving many compromises, but 
the only points upon which there was serious division or con- 
troversy in the majority party was putting sugar, which was a 
large revenue-producer, on the free list, and providing for an 
come tax. Here the President’s influence was exerted to the 
utmost. The income-tax law is peculiarly complicated and 
costly to administer, both for the Government and those subject 
to the tax, and it can not be made to work equitably. How 
long it will last in its present form depends upon the result of 
future elections.” 


At this point it may be well to record the New York Evening 
Post’s contrary and firmly held belief that the income tax “ will 
be a permanent part of American taxation. The Republicans 
will not touch it, except possibly to strengthen and extend it.” 
At the same session, The Journal of Commerce continues, a 
beginning was made “‘in framing a new banking law and legis- 
lation to supplement the simple and all-sufficient antitrust act.” 

“The bill providing for the Federal-reserve system was crude 


in its first form and underwent much modification as the result 
of outside attack and criticism. It has the merit of great im- 


provement upon the old National Bank Act, and with the rem- 
edying of some defects it is likely to be permanent. It 1s the 
Most notable achievement of the last Congress 


““There were at first four antitrust bills, full of objectionable 
provisions. and getting them into final shape involved a long 
struggle, in which two of them were abandoned and the other 
two were radically changed. ... The net result was the act 
‘to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies’ and the act ‘to create a Federal Trade Commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes.’ These 
as finally enacted have little semblance to the crude bills first 
devised in the committees of the House and Senate, and they are 
yet to undergo the test of trial. The Trade Commission has just 
been appointed and nothing has yet been done to give either 
measure practical effect. They will be on trial in the course of 
time, and whatever credit or discredit may come from their 
enactment will be largely shared by the President, for without 
his insistence they would probably not have been passed.” 

















UNcLE SAM—‘ Couldn't even mention such things a year ago.” 


May in the Cleveland Leader. 


After the talk of military and naval weaknesses, it is interest- 
ing to find a critic so hard to please as the New York Sun ad- 
mitting that Congress at this last session ‘‘did a splendid piece 
of work when it passed a naval appropriation bill providing not 
only for the construction of two dreadnoughts, six destroyers, 
and two fleet and sixteen coast-defense submarines, but for an 
adequate aviation corps and a bureau of operations correspond- 
ing to the General Staff of the Army.” 

Of similar timely interest is the resolution passed in the closing 
hours of the session equipping the President with added powers 
for the proper preservation of our national neutrality. 

Besides the important measures already noted, the Sixty- 
third Congress, the press dispatches note, enacted legislation 
repealing exemption from tolls for American coastwise shipping 
in the Panama Canal; providing for a Government railroad to 
the Alaskan mineral-fields; providing special internal revenues 
as a “‘war-tax”’; giving American registry to foreign-built ships; 
and establishing a war-risk insurance bureau for American ships. 
Twenty-six peace-commission treaties have been negotiated and 
ratified. On the other hand, the Nicaragua and Colombia 
treaties were left unratified. Among the more important mea- 
sures defeated were the Ship-Purchase Bill, the Jones Philippine 
Bill, the Administration’s Conservation Bill, a rural credit 
measure, and a child-labor bill. An immigration bill containing 
a literacy test failed of passage over the President’s veto, and 
proposed constitutional amendments establishing nation-wide 
prohibition and woman suffrage were defeated. 

In the next Congress, which will meet on December 1, unless 
called in extra session, the Democratic majority of over 140 in 
the House will be reduced to less than 30. The Democrats will 
retain their control of the Senate, but the upper House will lose 
the services of several leading Senators, including Elihu Root 
and Theodore E. Burton. 
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From @ panorama photograph copyrighted, 1915, by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


° WHEN THE PRESIDENT’S 


A “CITIZEN ARMY ” 
HE “AMERICAN LEGION,” the ‘‘new organization 


for the defense of the United States in the event of war,” 

sprang full-armed into existence from the back pages of 
a fifteen-cent magazine. Already it has acquired a considerable 
news value in the daily papers, has stirred up again the sleeping 
camps of the pros and antis on the armament question, has 
incurred the suspicious glances of the President and his Cabinet, 
is hailed with old-time enthusiasm by Colonel Roosevelt, has 
brought criticism upon a prominent army officer, and is mean- 
while quietly spreading onward toward the 300,000 mark set 
by its originators as the limit of membership. The movement was 
first brought to light as an entirely unofficial adjunct of the 
“Camp-Fire” department of the magazine Adventure, a de- 


partment devoted to the interests of those free-lances and 
gentlemen-adventurers who still seek to escape from the con- 
ventional, workaday world. In Adventure the editor speaks of 
the American Legion as ‘‘a plan whereby seasoned and expe- 
rienced men can have the opportunity to serve together,”’ should 
this country be involved in war, ‘‘and also get a better chance of 


being sent to the front more quickly than if they volunteered as 


separate individuals.” It is ‘‘a legion of adventurers” purely 
and simply, in its original conception, a legion registering 


itself ‘‘for service in case of war, but with no obligations in 
time of peace.” : 

Soon after its formation, the news columns tell us, the Legion 
was brought to the attention of Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, com- 
manding the Eastern Department of the Army, with head- 
quarters at Governors Island, New York, and it was through the 
unofficial encouragement given to the project by General Wood 
and his aide-de-camp, Capt. Gordon Johnston, that it gained 
such publicity and increased in membership so rapidly from 
the first. The clarion call sent out by Colonel Roosevelt, upon 
his appointment to the chairmanship of the Legion’s executive 
committee, we are told, finally attracted the attention of Secre- 
taries Garrison and Daniels, who have ordered a complete 
report upon what has been done, and what part has been pla: « 
by men of the Regular Army. A vein of suspicion runs through 
some of the comment that Colonel Roosevelt’s activities, coming 
simultaneously with his strong criticisms of the Administration, 
indicate that he is a ‘forward-looking’? man, with an eye on 
1916. 


writes to Secretary Garrison the reassuring word that while 


But his comrade of Rough-Rider days, General Wood, 


‘*some effort will be made to twist this into a political move, 
| don’t believe there is even a tinge of politics connected with it 

certainly no indications of such a tendency have reached me 
here.”’ General Wood denies that Colonel Roosevelt ever com- 
muniecated with him concerning the projected Legion. 

Viewing it as an efficient meansef binding the country’s true 
reservists together sufficiently well to secure their united services 
in event of war, many editors feel, with the New York World, 





WIRELESS MESSAGE OPENED THE SAN FRANCISCO FAIR; 


that the American Legion movement attains something of 
President Wilson’s ideal of ‘‘a citizenry trained and accusiomed 
to arms,” and is ‘in accord with sound American traditions,” 
without tending in any way toward militarism. Others, however, 
regard it with misgiving, mainly due, they admit, to the im- 
mediate patronage it has received from ‘militaristic’? army 


officers. There is, however, a general disinclination to at- 
tribute to this informal and unofficial movement too great a 
military significance, and the news accounts which declared that 
General Wood and his staff had given “‘loyal support”’ and active 
aid in its promulgation are denounced, in the words of the New 
York Tribune, as an “‘injustice’’ to the General. Editorial 
opinion largely supports the attempt to keep the Legion, as a 
purely volunteer organization for use in war only, apart from 
all alliance with the Army or Navy, and free from their domi- 
nance. This is in accord with the statement originally made 


through the newspapers that- 


‘**Those who are behind the organization are not imbued with 
the spirit of militarism. They agree with those who say that 
at a word from the President of the United States millions of 
men would swarm to the colors, and that it is not necessary, in 
time of peace, that this country maintain a great standing army 
such as one associates with the word militarism. No military 
training in time of peace is involved, no increase in standing 
army, navy, or militia, but there is contemplated a taking stock 
of resources so that in time of war the Government would be 
able to lay its hand immediately upon those who would be best 
qualified to cope with the emergency.” 


And the editor of Adventure himself states plainly and un- 
equivocally the position of the Legion in this respect: 


‘‘Kager letters have been received from militia officers of 
various States expressing the desire to incorporate at least part 
of the Legion in their own particular organization. But that is 
not at all the idea of the Legion. Adventurers don’t need to be 
told they can join the militia. The Legion is for those who 
can not or will not tie themselves to any fixt organization in 
peace times.”’ 


In spite of these explanations, and the declaration of General 
Wood that his connection with the Legion has been wholly 
personal and unofficial, there have been many protests that the 
new organization was but sheep’s clothing for the dreaded wolf 
of militarism. Writing on behalf of the American League to 
Limit Armaments, Bishop David H. Greer protests against ‘‘ the 
activities of the officers of the Army of the United States in 
organizing civilians and attempting to influence public opinion 
in regard to the military forces of the country,” and, in this 
vein, continues— 

‘We conceive that it is the duty of Congress, and not of the 
Army, to determine how much and to what extent the military 
forces of the country shall be used or increased or decreased; and 
we submit that the activity of Gen. Leonard Wood, commanding 
the Department.of. the East, and-of his. aid,. Capt. Gordon 
Johnston,and of other officers of the Army, and the issuing from 4 
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SOME OF THE JUBILANT THOUSANDS AS SEEN FROM THE TOWER OF JEWELS. 


recognized army headquarters of such propaganda as that of the 
American Legion, are subversive of the interests of democracy and 
in violation of the policy and tradition of the United States of 
America.” 

Despite General Wood’s reply that Bishop Greer has made an 
“audacious misstatement” in implicating him in the American 
Legion to this extent, the New York Evening Post likewise 
assails the General, quoting Secretary Garrison’s order of 
February 23 forbidding ‘‘the expression of their views’’ on the 
part of officers ‘‘on the military situation in the United States 
or abroad,” and remarks: 


“Tt is explained in his behalf that he merely approved the 
project as he would a proposed rifle-range. But it was no busi- 
ness of his to approve it, since it did not come before him officially, 
and, being intelligent, he knew that his approval would be part 
of the League’s stock in trade. (Mr. Roosevelt referred in his 
letter to the regular officers’ approval of the plan.) He has been 
quite willing that his personal aid should throw himself into 
the scheme—tho this was no part of the duty for which Captain 
Johnston is under orders and for which he is paid by the Gov- 
ernment. And General Wood sees no incongruity in approving 
a scheme which even the militaristically inclined Times frowns 
upon as wholly outside the province of private individuals. 
Probably the patient and kindly Secretary of War will let 
General Wood down easy; a stricter disciplinarian would probably 
find the time fitting for General Wood to take station at Mar- 
seilles or Manchester, there to compose at leisure a military 
history of the European War.”’ 


While discussion still is rife, the Legion grows, thanks to the 
advertisement of controversy, far beyond the original scope 
of the readers of Adventure, and those who apply to Dr. J. F. 
Hausmann, the secretary of the organization, for permission 
to take the oath to ‘“‘serve my country and to serve her as she 
says, not as I say,’’ are reported to be increasing daily in number. 
Among those who see in this a real advantage to the country 
is the New York World, which points out that, more important 
than the ex-regulars, who have seen service and been retired, 
will be the enrolment of ‘‘men with technical experience” who 
possess ‘‘skill and experience in matters related to modern 
military operations.’”’ These men, who, according to the original 
plan, will form the “‘special-service branch’’ of the Legion, will 
be drawn from all occupations, ranging from master-navigator 
to cowboy. Of those of the other branch of the service, ‘‘com- 
posed exclusively of men who have had army or navy service,” 
who may be regarded as the backbone of the Legion, the Boston 
Transcript estimates that 


“In ten years between three hundred thousand and four 
hundred thousand honorably discharged soldiers, bluejackets, 
and marines have drifted back into the civil population, and few 
of them are to-day identified with the militia: The Legion 
would form the first reserve, and in the event of war could be 
quickly assembled and put in readiness to follow to the front 
the first line, consisting of the regular army and the militia.” 


Moreover, altho the organization is distinctly non-militaristic, 


“Its formation represents a very intelligent effort to double 
the worth of every dollar spent on the Army and Navy by con- 
serving the personnel trained in those services and at all times 
maintaining a nucleus of that ‘citizenry trained and accustomed 
to arms’ of which Washington talked in the days when our 
citizenry were so trained and so accustomed.” 





THE SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 


S THE SUN SETS each day on the defeats of war, it 


rises on the victories of While the eastern 
hemisphere is fighting ‘“‘the most Titanic war of world- 


history,’’ the western hemisphere is celebrating the completion 


peace. 


of “‘the greatest achievement of peace—the Panama Canal.”’ 
The sense of contrast between the chief present interests of the 
Old and of the New World, thus exprest by the Portland Ore- 
gonian, is felt by many of the editors who have been writing 
about the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which opened at San 
Francisco on February 20. Thus the New York Tribune tells 
its readers to forget the conflict across the Atlantic, which 
“‘has upset our sense of perspective and divided our sympathies,”’ 
and contemplate something ‘‘over which we can all share the 
same emotion—that of deep national pride.’’ This very European 
War, which at first appeared a death-blow to the Exposition, 
may in reality turn out to be a benefit, observes the Indianapolis 
News. ‘‘The war will keep thousands of foreign visitors at 
home, but it will keep tens of thousands of traveling Americans 
also at home,” and “‘San Francisco expects that a large number 
of these will visit the Pacific Coast some time before December 4, 
when the Exposition officially closes.” Yet the war did cost 
the fair something in both material and sentiment, says the 
New York Evening Post. ‘Partly by reason of it, England, 
Germany, and other great nations are not exhibitors, the display 
of war-ships in the bay is curtailed, and foreign visitors are cut 
off.”’ Individual ex- 
hibitors and commercial bodies have made good provision for 
England, Germany, Russia, and Austria. And, as The Evening 
Post continues: 


But these deficiencies are hardly glaring. 


‘Forty-two countries are officially participating; four Euro- 
pean expositions have sent their relics; States, firms, and in- 
dividuals have displays worth $350,000,000. The visitors 
who will crowd the square mile of avenues and gardens until 
December will have small reason to recall that Europe is just 
now not interested in the arts of peace.”’ 


San Francisco claims that no exposition has ever been held 
on a site so favored by nature. It extends two and a half 
miles along and a half mile back from San Francisco Bay. To 
the north are the waters of the bay, its islands, and its encircling 
mountains. The city lies behind and at the right, the Presidio is 
at the left, and farther west the far-famed Golden Gate leads 
to ‘‘Pacifie’s boundless sea.’ 


Experts, we read in the San 
Francisco dispatches, ‘‘have pronounced its eleven main exhibit- 








buildings, its five courts, 250 pieces of statuary, mural paintings, 
and lighting effects one of the most magnificent collections ever 
achieved.” The exhibit- palaces house their 60,000 exhibits 
within a total area of 2,663,183 square feet. This is the center 
of the exhibition's life, and is more or less like that of other 
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passed through the gates on that opening day—another record. 
Before President Wilson prest the button in Washington and get 
the wheels of the Exposition moving by wireless telegraphy, the 
crowd listened to speeches by Secretary Lane, representing 
President Wilson, Governor Johnson, Mayor Rolph, and Exposi- 
tion officials. 


The day, said 




















THE TOWER OF JEWELS—435 FEET TALL. 


Governor Johnson, was epochal 
as “the triumph of San Fran- 
cisco, that a decade ago was 
laid prostrate and in ruins.” 
Mayor Rolph struck another 
popular key-note when he called 
the Exposition ‘‘the biggest and 
best job on earth.” 

The next day the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle recounted the 
history of the creation of this 
It: recalled 


how the idea arose to build a 


temporary paradise, 


fair that should at onee com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary 
of the discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean and celebrate the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal; 
how at a mass-meeting in 1910 
San Franciscans subscribed over 
four million dollars in less than 
two hours; how city and State 
joined to furnish the funds for 
the fair without recourse to 
Government help and _ raised 
$16,000,000, the remainder of 
the $50,000,000 total cost of 
the Exposition falling upon ex- 
hibiting counties, States, and 





Governments and private ex- 
hibitors; how the desperate 
struggle for official recognition 
was won against New Orleans; 
and how the actual work of 
organizing, planning, building, 
and finishing was promptly 
done, on schedule as to both 
With all this 
in mind The Chronicle bursts 
forth in this editorial pxan of 
triumph: 


time and money. 


“A mighty conception was 
that of yours, San Francisco, 
which you have now brought 
to a glorious fruition. . ae 

‘‘When you _ poured forth 
from your gates yesterday, San 
Francisco, and, for the first time 
free from your five years’ toil, 








fairs, only, we are told, bigger, newer, and more inclusive. No 
less remarkable is the series of over 500 conventions which are to 
be held in the fair grounds, the city, or near by, and for which a 
permanent auditorium has been built in the heart of the city. 
The amusement feature is the ‘“‘Joy Zone,”’ 
‘*Midway *’ 


corresponding to the 
of the Chieago World’s Fair. 

February 20 was a legal holiday in California. The fair 
opened, unlike some of its predecessors, ‘‘complete in’ every 
official detail and incomplete only in some of the interstate and 
international exhibits.” A joyful parade of 200,000 San Fran- 
ciseans, Californians, and visitors prest through the streets of 
the city to witness the official opening. 


Exactly 245,148 people 


went down to see the work you 
have done, you saw, and _ the 
world with you, an exposition that embodies completely the 
ultimate achievement of the race. Unlike any other exposition, 
this one is not historical any more than the Canal just com- 
pleted. It exhibits the best and latest that man has done. 
It is so set and so housed that as an exposition of beauty it is 
the highest expression of art on a great scale that the world 
has seen. 

“Tf all the world but that area within the Exposition walls 
should be wiped out to-day, there would still be left intact the 
final sum. of all the-race has done. You may well be proud of 
your work, San Francisco.” 


At the head of the procession that moved along Van Ness 
Avenue “to the Rainbow City by the Golden Gate,” there rode, 
so The Chronicle notes, twenty-three veterans of the Society of 
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California Pioneers, six of them ‘‘forty-niners.”” For the Ex- 
position celebrates the cutting of the Canal at Panama, recalls 
The Chronicle, ‘‘only sixty-six years after the discovery of 
gold in the Sierra, and still fewer years since the first pioneers 
crossed that same isthmus from ship to ship through the jungle.” 
And it was in the pioneer that 
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figure that stands beside the oxen is at an end. The waste 
places of the earth have been found. But adventure is not to 
end. Here in his house will be taught the gospel of an 
advancing democracy—strong, valiant, confident, conquering 
upborne and typified by the independent, venturesome spirit 
of that mystic materialist, the American pioneer.” 





Secretary Lane, himself a Cali- 





fornian, found the true signif- 
ieance of the event, and exprest 
it in words that have met with 
high praise both East and West. 
The speaker had looked for his 
inspiration in the sculptured 
figures ennobling the Exposi- 
tion, and he said, as officially 


reported: 


“Prophets, priests, and kings 
are here, conquerors and mysti- 
eal figures of ancient legend, 
but these do not speak the word 
I hear. My eye is drawn to the 
least conspicuous of all—the 
modest figure of a man stand- 
ing beside two oxen. . . . That 
man is to me the one hero of 
this day. Without him we 
would not be here. Without 
him banners would not fly nor 
bands play. Without him San 
Francisco would not be to-day 
the gayest city of the globe. 
Shall I tell you who he is, 
this key-figure in the areh of 
our enterprise? That slender, 
dauntless, plodding, modest fig- 
ure is the American pioneer. 
To me he is far more. He is 
the adventuresome spirit of our 
restless race. Long ago he set 
sail with Ulysses. But Ulysses 
turned back. He sailed again 
with Columbus for the Indies 
and heard with joy the quick 
command: ‘Sail on, sail on, and 
on.” But their westward way 
was barred. He landed at 
Plymouth Rock, and with his 
dull-eyed oxen has made the 
long, long journey across our 
continent. His way has been 
hard, slow, momentous. He 
made his path through soggy, 
sodden forests where the storms 
of a thousand years conspired 
to block his way. He drank with 
delight of the brackish water 
where the wild beasts wallowed. 
He trekked through the yield- 
ing, treacherous snows, forded 
swift-running waters, crept pain- 
fully through rocky gorges 
where Titans had been at play, 
clambered up mountain sides, 
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the sport of avalanche and of 

slide, dared the limitless land without horizon, ground his 
teeth upon the bitter dust of the desert, fainted beneath the 
flail of the raw and ruthless sun, starved, thirsted, fought, was 
cast down, but never broken, and never turned back. Here he 
Stands at last beside this western sea, the incarnate soul of his 
Insatiable racee—the American pioneer. ..... . 

‘Here in this city of the new Nation, the pioneer has called 
together all his neighbors that we may learn one of the other. 
We are to live together side by side for all time. . . . . We are 
to know one another. Perhaps strained nerves may some- 
times think the gesture of the pioneer to be abrupt, and his 
voice we know has been hardened by the winter winds. But his 
neighbors will soon come to know that he has no hatred in his 
heart, for he is without fear; that he is without envy, for none 
van add to his wealth. The long journey of this slight, modest 





After generously praising San Francisco’s achievement, the 
Portland Oregonian reminds us that ‘‘not only the Exposition 
itself, but the whole Pacific Coast is on display.”’ Others point 
out that Easterners will learn to know their country better 
as they journey over it on their way to and from the Coast. 
And we recall that California offers visitors two expositions. 
Panama-California 


The purpose of the exposition at San 


Diego, the San Francisco Chronicle says, “is to show to 
visitors from other States just what California is like, and to 
this effect the greatest displays are devoted to emphasizing 
the advantages offered to home-seekers by the various sections 


of the State.’’ 
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NUMBER OF DRY STATES DOUBLED 


OHN BARLEYCORN must be beginning to suspect that 
he is an ‘‘undesirable citizen,” remarks one writer, so many 
States have now forbidden him the premises. With Iowa’s 

return to the ‘‘dry’” column and Idaho and Utah’s enactment 
of prohibition laws, he finds himself outlawed in nineteen of 
the forty-eight States of the Union. No less impressive is the 
rapidity with which this inhospitable attitude has developed 
among State legislatures, especially in the South and West. 
‘*A year ago,” as the Evanston Union Signal, national organ of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, reminds us, ‘“‘nine 
States were white on the pro- 


were not ready for it and did not back it up with proper enforee- 
ment. The notorious ‘Mulct Law’ followed, permitting any 
county to violate the prohibition law upon petition of 65 per 
cent. of its voters. 

“Now things are different. The churches of the State are 
efficiently organized over the State through the Antisaloop 
League and the law has been enforced in the dry districts, 
That prepared the way for the action of the legislature last 
week in repealing the Mulct Law, and the old prohibitory law 
therefore automatically comes into effect. 

‘* Local: prohibition, backed up by the people and the League, 
has prepared the way for prohibition that prohibits.” 


While the repeal of the Mulct Law aroused vigorous opposi- 
tjon in the river counties and along 





hibition map,” where to-day the 
number is doubled. Nor does 
this tell the whole story, since 
prohibition legislation is well ad- 
vanced on the road toward enact- 
ment in several other States, 
notably South Carolina and 
Montana, while in the East we 
find Vermont greatly extending 
its ‘“‘dry’’ territory and con- 
sidering the submission of the 
State-wide prohibition question 
to the voters. In the opinion of 








the western border of the State, 
and while some papers agreed 
with the Boone News-Republican 
that it was accomplished by ‘‘the 
star-chamber methods of the legis- 
lative committee on temperance,” 
the Marshalltown Times-Re publi- 
can is convinced that ‘‘it was 
honestly and squarely done by the 
representatives of the State in 
conformity with the sentiment of 
the State at large.” The saloons 
already doing business in the 











The American Issue (New York), 
‘“‘the probabilities are that before 
the various legislatures now in session adjourn, twenty-one 
States will have prohibited the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic beverages.” This organ of the Antisaloon League goes 
on to say: ° 


‘Of course there is always the possibility of some unforeseen 
situation arising to defeat what looks like a ‘sure thing,’ in 
matters of legislation and elections; but this is true, that even if 
Prohibition fails in the above-mentioned States, the present 
situation in each of them forecasts the utter rout of the liquor 
forces at no very distant time.” 


The return of Iowa to the ‘‘dry” ranks was effected last 
month by the repeal of the Mulct Law, and we may infer from 
the following paragraphs in The New Republic (Prohibition, 
Westerville, Ohio) that another relapse is improbable: 


‘In 1883, the people of Iowa adopted a Prohibition amend- 
ment to their constitution which was later annulled by the 
courts. 

“Then the legislature passed a statutory law, but the people 


THE WHITE STATES HAVE STATE-WIDE PROHIBITION LAWS. 






State are given nearly a year of 
grace—until January 1, 1916,—to 
order. 

In Idaho also the new prohibition law goes into effect on 
the 1st of next January, the date being the same as that fixt 
for the neighboring States of Oregon and Washington. 

A revulsion against saloons and the liquor traffic such as 
that of 1914 and 1915 is not altogether new in this country, 
as the Indianapolis News reminds us: 


to put their affairs in 


‘Sixty years ago nine Northern States went ‘dry’ in a single 
year. These later all lapsed, and in 1907, out of the eighteen 
that had tried the experiment only three—Maine, Kansas, and 
North Dakota—retained prohibition. The present movement 
is, however, probably without precedent in strength and scope. 
It has affected not only this country, which has lately witnessed 
a majority vote in the National House of Representatives for a 
prohibition amendment, but it has touched such countries as 
Russia, with its edict of total prohibition, and France, where 
steps have recently been taken by the Government to stop the 
drinking of absinthe. The present movement is also different 
from others that have preceded it, in that it emphasizes alcohol’s 
effect upon efficiency as well as upon morals.” 





Ir thy hyphen offend thee, pluck it out.—Columbia State. 


‘“* AMERICA cares only for dollars'’—and Belgians and so forth.—Boston 
Herald. 


Tue President's Ship-Purchase Bill ran into a _ war-zone.—Albany 
Journal. . 


PossiBLy the Germans retreated from Przasnysz rather than pronounce 
it.—New York World. 
EVERY time von Hindenburg chases the Russian growler he finds trouble 
bruin.—Bosion Transcript. 
. 


THE See-America-First movement is belated. 
first.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


Columbus saw America 


THE abdication of President Theodore of Haiti shows that there is after 
all nothing in a name.—Boston Transcript. 


OF all the juveniles who have tried to play a man’s part in history the 
feeblest and most miscast is the Young Turk.—New York Herald. 


JAPAN’s plans for preserving the integrity of China have not unnaturally 
roused China’s suspicions of the integrity of Japan.—Chicago Herald 


THAT continued bombardment of Reims doesn’t sound reasonable. 
They must just be shooting at the place where Reims used to be.—Indianap- 
olis News. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 






Nor often that reducing forts reduces the cost of living.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


THE wages of sin are not regulated by any minimum-wage law.— Boston 
Transcript. 

News item: An English steamer reaches Liverpool under the British 
flag.—Philadelphia Record. 


Ir must be admitted that if Britain makes all food contraband, it'll go 
against the grain.—Columbia State. 


VopKA abolished now for six months and Russians going over to Germany 
in droves.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


“WHEAT trust?” exclaims Joe Leiter. ‘‘Insanity!’’ Well, we remember 
one time, in 1897, Joe, when it was.—Boston Transcript. 


THERE is a “tense feeling’’ in Holland, a Hague dispatch says. So 
far as Holland’s commerce is concerned, it is all in the past tense.— Kansas 
City Star. 


THe Austrian ‘‘Red’’ Book is somewhat belated, but its color is ap- 
propriate to the character and consequences of Austrian diplomacy.— 
New York World. 


Ir the Dacia was flying the American flag, it is difficult to understand 
how the captain of the French cruiser knew it wasn't a British vessel.— 
Philadelphia North American. 
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THE BLUCHER’S DEATH-AGONY 
This remarkable photograph was made during the last moments of the doomed German cruiser, just as she capsized and sank. 
fact alleged in the British dispatches that German dirigibles hovered overhead, droppinz bombs, the British cruiser Arethusa stood 
such of the crew as might be found floating in the water, when once her torpedoes had definitely settled the Bliicher’s fate. 











Despite the 
by to rescue 








OUR WAR POLICY PRAISED BY LORD BRYCE 


WHOLE-HEARTED DEFENSE of President Wilson’s 
foreign policy and a full tribute of praise for the Ameri- 
can attitude to the war appear in the London ‘Daily 

Chronicle from the pen of Viscount Bryce, former British Am- 
bassador at Washington. There are few, if any, foreign pub- 
licists who are better acquainted with the United States, and 
Lord Bryece’s opinions will carry great weight with his own 
After 
declaring the German press campaign here a failure, Lord 


countrymen and can not fail to be of interest to us. 


Bryce goes on to estimate the possible political effect of German- 
American opposition to the present Administration, and comes 


to the conelusion that no attempt will be made to swing the: 


German-American vote against the Democrats at the next 
Presidential elections. He says: 

“What is called the ‘German vote’ is in some few cities a force 
to he reckoned with, but when those who lead it try to use it as a 
means of applying political pressure in such a case as this, native 
Americans resent such an attempt, for with them it is a funda- 
mental principle that a citizen must have no loyalty save to the 
United States, and the great bulk even of hyphenated German- 
Americans would refuse to respond.” 


Some of his countrymen have claimed that we should have 
made a formal protest against the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality, but he replies that ‘both the cireumstances of the case 
and the traditional have always guided 
our foreign policy rendered a protest unnecessary : 


principles which 


“The attack on Belgium was no doubt a clear breach, not only 
of the Convention of 1907, but of the fundamental principle of 
international law. But the other breaches which followed, and 
made the violation seem more shocking, rested at first on state- 
ments whieh needed confirmation, and any Government might 
feel that before protesting against the treatment of non-com- 
batants it needed further evidence which would carry certainty 
to every fair mind. 

“ Add to this ground for caution the fact that the United States 
have always, following the advice of Washington, endeavored to 
keep themselves clear of entanglements in Old-World diplomacy. 
They would, of course, hold themselves to be bound in their own 
action by The Hague Convention of 1907, for they signed it, 
but the Seeretary of State, in his instructions’ to the United 
States delegates in 1907 expressly called attention to the need 
for adhering to the traditional principle. 

“Whether or not it would have been better to deliver a pro- 
test, the mischief had been largely done before any could have 


been delivered, and no neutral Power in either the Old World or 
the New has, in fact, protested.” 


Coming to the vexed question of the exportation of munitions 
of war, Lord Bryce refuses to believe that Washington was 
moved by any consideration for the feelings of Wall Street, and 
applauds Mr. Bryan’s letter to Senator Stone, in which the 
policy of the Administration was so fully discust: 


“The controversy with Germany began by her complaining 
of the sale of ammunition by the United States traders to Great 
Britain and France. Well-established usage of the nations 
permits that sale. So we argued in 1870; so the American 
Secretary of State has argued now, ruling the point in favor 
of the Allies in his letter to Senator Stone with a clearness and 
cogeney that could not be improved upon. The pro-Germans 
have complained of it as far too friendly to Great Britain. If 
it is suggested, as I think it has been somewhere, that in the 
matter of contraband and right of search powerful pecuniary 
interests have tried to influence the Administration, those who 
have watched the recent developments in America will agree 
that nothing is so unpopular there as what is called ‘big business,’ 
and that any Administration, supposed to be yielding to its pres- 
sure, would do so at its peril.”’ 


The manner of our protest to Great Britain upon the right of 
search wins the former Ambassador's highest praise, and he 
characterizes it as made *‘ with a courtesy and moderation 
which enabled the discussion to proceed with good temper and 


good feeling.” He then pays a tribute to our diplomats: 


‘I doubt whether we in England have yet fully realized either 
the magnitude of the service which the United States Govern- 
ment and its representatives abroad have rendered in protection 
of British subjects in the belligerent countries or the noble 
spirit that has animated them in that service. 

“Their Embassies and Legations have become enormous 
business offices, manned mainly by voluntary workers. Thi 
looking after our prisoners of war in Germany alone has become 
a gigantic task.” 


He brings his long and interesting article to a close by com- 
menting on the relief work in Belgium, Poland, and Palestine 
done by the United States, and remarks: 


‘‘One thing more deserves to be noted: It is the wonderful 
zeal that has been shown in the efforts to relieve distress and 
suffering in Belgium, and, indeed, in every region where the 
war has caused suffering. The liberality shown by the people 
of the United States in their charitable efforts is indeed be- 
yond all praise.” 
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IS JAPAN CROWDING CHINA? 


LARMING NEWS of the Japanese deniand upon China 
has been emanating from the Chinese capital, but few 
words have come from Tokyo. Indeed, the silence 


of the Japanese Govern- 
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That in appointing foreign officials to military, financial, and 
police services, China shall give precedence to Japanese. 

That privileges such as are enjoyed by other nations regarding 
the establishment of missions, churches, schools, and hospitals, 
and the purchase of land in connection therewith, shall be granted 


to Japanese. 





ment on the matter has 


The Japanese press do 





been almost ominous. 
Even the Japanese press 
have been unable to 
secure from the Ioreign 
Office any information 
as to the contents of © 
the overture which it 
has made to China. The 
leading newspapers of 
Tokyo and Osaka are 
publishing Peking dis- 
patches reporting on the 





Japanese demands, but 
as to the authenticity 
of these dispatches the 
Japanese Government 
has nothing to say. 

Yet the attitude of 
the Mikado’s Govern- 
ment seems to have 
whole-hearted editorial 





From 





“The fllustrated London News."’ 


A DUEL IN THE ATR. 


French biplane chasing a German one, snap-shotted from a French aeroplane below. 


not say whether the 
terms of the Mikado’s 
overture are correctly 
reported in the Peking 
dispatches, but are 
unanimous in denoune- 
ing China’s attitude as 
unappreciative, —arro- 
gant, and stupidly un- 
diplomatic. The Tokyo 
Asahi asserts that at 
the present juncture 
China has shown her- 
self as ungrateful to Ja- 
pan as at the end of the 





Russo - Japanese War, 
And the Tokyo J ichi- 
nicht and the Osaka 
Mainichi go even as far 
as to demand the dis- 
patch of a ‘‘punitive 








approval from the Jap- 
anese press. 


policy of silence. 


According to information reaching us from Chinese sources, 


the Japanese proposals, since, 
we understand, considerably 
modified, originally ran: 


That no part of the Chinese 
coast and no island off the coast 
shall be ceded or leased to any 
foreign Power. 

That Japan shall have ex- 
clusive mining rights in East- 
ern Mongolia and the right of 
veto regarding the construction 
of railways there. 

That the Japanese shall be al- 
lowed tosettle and tradein Man- 
churia and Eastern Mongolia. 

That the lease of Port Arthur 
and the agreement in regard to 
the South Manchuria Railway 
be extended to 99 years. 

That China shall transfer to 
Japan all German mining and 
railway privileges at Shantung. 

That Japan shall have the 
veto of mining, railway, and 
dock concessions at Fukien. 

That Japan shall, in coopera- 
tion with China, control the 
Hanyang iron- works, Tayen 
iron-mines, and Ping -siang 
collieries. 

That China shall purchase at 
least half of its arms and am- 
munitions from Japan, or that 
arsenals under Chino-Japanese 
ownership shall be erected in 
China. 


That Japan shall be granted the right to build and construct 
railways from Nanchang to Hangchow, from Nanchang to 
Kiukiang, and from Nanchang to Wuchang. 

That in case of necessity China must call upon Japan alone to 


preserve its integrity. 


In fact, as the Tokyo correspondent of the Nichi- 


and says: 


China. How strange that 











Copyrighted by the International News Service. 


A BRIDGE BLOWN UP DURING A GERMAN RETREAT. 














envoy” to reprimand 


‘‘China’s arroganee.”” The Tokyo Kokumin laments that. the 
bei, a Japanese daily in San Francisco, informs us, the editors lot of the ‘‘watechman of the Orient” is no enviable 
of the Japanese metropolis are keenly alive to the gravity of 
the situation and have agreed to acquiesce in the Government’s 


one, 


‘““We are cordially hated by the Chinese, and this through 
no fault of ours. Worse still, we are frequently insulted by 
Japan, who stands guard over 


China’s territorial integrity, is 
so unkindly treated by the 
very country which she means 
to protect! What is more 
embarrassing, the Powers are 
reluctant to recognize Japan's 
sincerity and good intentions in 
acting as China’s watchman.” 


Apparently the Japanese 
editors are unable to see why 
the demands made upon China 
by their Government should 
be interpreted by any one as 
incompatible with the princi- 
ples of ‘“‘equal opportunity” 
and of the ‘‘open door’’ in 
China. On the contrary, the) 
assert that Japan, by estab- 
lishing hearty cooperation with 
the Chinese Government, is 
sincerely desirous of insuring 
China’s integrity against the 
aggression of any Western 
Power, and they urge China to 
understand that without Ja- 
pan’s support, backed by strong 
military precautions, her in- 
tegrity can never be safe- 
guarded. The Tokyo Jiji, for 
instance, assures us __ that 
American interests, or for that 


matter the interests of any Power, will not in the least be af- 
fected by Japan’s new move in China, and declares: 


‘Japan stands as consistently and stedfastly as ever for the 


maintenance of the principles of equal opportunity for all.”’ 
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RUSSIA’S DETERMINATION 


QUARREL AMONG THE ALLIES, the withdrawal 
of Russia and her conclusion of a separate peace with 
Germany, by which she would eventually acquire 

Constantinople, has been suggested as a possibility. This 
suggestion has in a measure been strengthened by a cryptic 
statement made by Mr. Asquith, the English Premier, who 
announced in the House of Commons that England would 
continue to fight ‘‘even if France and Russia withdrew,” which, 
he added, ‘‘he believed most improbable.’’ Another cirecum- 
stance which lends color to the suggestion is the avowal of Sir 
Edward Grey that England has reversed her traditional policy 
and is now willing to allow Russia access to the Mediterranean, 
always the goal of Russian aspirations. According to cable 
reports, he told the House of Commons: 

“With these aspirations England is in sympathy. What 
form their realization will take will no doubt be settled in the 
terms of peace.” 

li must be admitted, however, that, so far as the Russian 
press are concerned, there is no sign of any desire to withdraw 
from the conflict; on the contrary, the papers are filled with 
expressions of determination to fight to the bitter end. This 
spirit was equally in evidence at the recent opening of the 
Duma. According to the Petrograd Novoye Vremya, the 
President of that assembly, Mr. Goremykin, in concluding his 
opening speech, said: 

‘The terrible war can not and must not end otherwise than 
victoriously for us and our allies. We will fight till our foes 
subinit to the conditions and demands which the victors dictate 
to them. We are weary of the incessant brandishing of the 
sword, the menaces to Slavdom, and the obstacles to its natural 
growth. We will fight till the end, till we win a lasting peace 
worthy of the great sacrifices we have offered to our Fatherland. 
In the name of our electorate, we here declare, ‘So wishes all 
Russia.’ ”’ 

The Premier, Mr. Sazonoff, made a long speech in similar 
terms, in which he assured the members that Russia intends to 

















THE TERRIBLE COSSACK. 
BROTHER Russ—‘ Take me prisoner, or I'll shoot'”’ 
—© Ulk (Berlin). 


AWFUL 


fight shoulder to shoulder with her allies ‘‘until victory crowns 
their efforts.” Most significant was the speech of Mr. Miliukoff, 
the leader of the Constitutional Democrats, who described the 
Russian people as united on the subject of the war, and continued: 


“We are convinced that the accomplishment of our prin- 
cipal task—the acquisition of the Straits and Constantinople 
will have been guaranteed in good time, as well from the diplo- 
matic point of view as from the military point of view. Russia 
has full confidence in her allies.’’ 


Turning from the Parliament to the press, we find a unanimous 
opinion that peace is yet far off and is not to be secured except 
by the complete defeat of the enemy. The Moscow Russkoye 
Slovo expresses its satisfaction at the cordial relations with 
England, and continues: 


‘With deep and heartfelt gladness we see that the English 
are beginning to understand and to appreciate the soul of the 
Russian people. Hand in hand with the great British Empire 
Russia is waging this desperate struggle solely to save Christian 
civilization from the savage onslaught of the modern super- 
Huns. Germany alone threatens the existence of England and 
Russia.” 


The organ of the influential Moscow merchants, the Utro 


Rossie, says: 


“No matter how long it takes, no matter what the sacrifices, 
we wish to fight this fight to the end. There will be no half- 
way house for us. Only half to finish our task would mean 
preparing Europe for a fresh war in the near future.” 


The Petrograd Ryetch is equally determined to achieve a final 
settlement ensuring a lasting peace: 


‘We must fight to the end; we must dictate to our adversary 
our conditions of peace, because these conditions must be such 
as to secure to humanity moderate quiet for a comparatively 
long time to come. This is the general reason for our intoler- 
ance of all possible suggestions of a speedy peace. It is not 
difficult to note that our formula for peace contains two elements. 
Victory must be decisive, is the first element; peace must be 
lasting, is the second element.”’ 














* WHITE House 
Us8-A. 














THE RESOURCEFUL LOVER. 
TEUTON TROUBADOUR (serenading fair Columbia)—* If she won't 
listen to my love-songs, I'll try her with a brick!” 


—Punch (London). 


THREATS. 
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HOW NEUTRALS VIEW THE “ WAR-ZONE” 


RRITATION AND ANXIETY are exprest in the papers 
I of almost all the neutral countries over the German procla- 

mation of a submarine blockade of the British Isles, the 
consequent isolation of the neutral countries bordering on the 
North Sea, and the threat to sink neutral ships if found in the 
“‘war-zone.” It is in Holland and Italy that the greatest irrita- 
tion is displayed, while in the Scandinavian countries there is a 


which thinks that England will be able to check this move with 
comparative ease by stopping German food-supplies. Danish 
shipping circles are much upset, and the feeling of the com- 
mercial element is reflected in the Copenhagen Nationale Tidende, 
one of the few papers that has any but cautious comments on the 
situation. This organ makes no bones about its views, and thinks: 

“This official German notification will be felt in all neutral 
countries as an encroachment. It announces without reserva- 


tion a gross violation of international law. . . . The possible 
abuse of a neutral flag does not in the slightest de- 











gree justify an attack on peaceful merchant ships 
not belonging to any belligerent Power, but cross- 
ing the sea in lawful commerce.” 

In the Latin countries Germany finds but little 
support. The Madrid Liberal says she has pro- 
claimed a ‘“‘ paper blockade” which she can not make 
effective, and asks: 

‘‘How can Germany attempt to maintain or even 
declare an effective blockade when all her ships are 
bottled up in Kiel or Helgoland ?”’ 

At Rome the Stampa takes this serious view of the 
situation: 

“Apart from the legal question, the German 
proceeding threatens the absolute annihilation of 
Italy’s coal-supply, which is largely obtained from 
England, and the consequent paralysis of many Ital- 





JOINING FORCES. 
‘The cows gather close together when the wolf comes.” 


—De Amsterdammer. 


- 
distinct change in publie opinion, especially in Sweden, and 
many reliable publicists, commenting on the situation, show a 
tendency to believe that the blockade will fail, tho anxiety is 
felt for the safety of their shipping. The Amsterdam Telegraaf, 
in a sardonic article entitled ‘‘The Friend of the Neutrals,” says: 


“e 7 


here is no end to the benefits which the German Govern- 
ment is bestowing upon neutrals, for, to judge from what thé 
German papers write about the latest measures against British 
merchant shipping, this course has been adopted simply and 
solely to protect neutral States against England. The gratitude 
of neutral Belgium for the benefits with which Germany has 
overwhelmed her may be taken for granted. Now comes 
Holland’s turn, after her shipping has been destroyed by shots 
intended for hostile vessels, to hang out flags for the new German 
benefit bestowed. ... Is not this action tantamount to an 
invitation to Holland to side with Germany or starve to death?”’ 


Two other Amsterdam papers take a serious view of the 
situation. Het Volk says that ‘“‘what the German Government 
now announces is the last straw,” and the sober Algemeen 


Handelsblad has a long article on the blockade which ends 
by wearily remarking: 


“‘Germany is going further in this matter than England has 
ever gone. Even the most patient country in Europe will now 
have to protest.”’ 


In Sweden, where a considerable section of the press was 
formerly distinctly pro-German, the action of Germany is 
unanimously condemned. The Stockholm Tidningen says: 


*‘We do not expect from a belligerent State, fighting for life, 
high-minded impartiality and consideration, either in warfare 
or in motives for procedure, but when Germany tries to protect 
herself by making scapegoats of neutrals, then opinion in neutral 
countries can not remain favorable.”’ 


The Stockholm Dagens Nyheter angrily avers that Germany 
is using the Big Stick to obtain the sympathy of Scandinavia, 
and adds: 

“Any suggestion that neutral States can be intimidated must 
be out of the question: we hope that we can not be so easily 
terrified or overawed.”’ 


Similar views are held by the Christiania Morgenbladet, 


ian industries. Few things since the war began have 
so greatly alarmed Italians, who have fresh evidence 
that neutrality can not spare them all the conse- 
quences of war.” 

Alone among the Roman papers the Giornale 
d’ Italia refuses to take the war-zone seriously. It thinks that 
the whole proceeding is a pure bluff, and goes on to say: 

“The German purpose has now been revealed. All the noisy 


and somewhat ridiculous maneuvers of the imaginary maritime 
blockade had for their sole object the compelling of neutrals 




















THE PRIZE GRABBER. 
* How long are you going to let that fellow step on your corns?” 
—© Lustige Bldtter (Berlin). 


to make their voices heard in England in asking the British 
Government to permit foodstuffs to enter Germany.” 


The semiofficial Tribuna says that ‘‘Germany may be cer 
tain that the neutral countries will not accept this strange 
principle”” and agrees with the Giornale in thinking that 
Germany can expect little support from neutral nations. 
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SCIENCE ~AND~INVENTION 














TWO NOTABLE DISCOVERIES 


HE ARTS OF PEACE AND WAR receive, it is claimed, 
a simultaneous benefit from two discoveries made by a 
young chemist attached to the United States Bureau 
of Mines. The first of these is expected to increase the output 
of gasoline made from petroleum by independent refiners 200 


per cent. The second is expected to free 


extensive organization, has had a big advantage over the in- 
dependents in the production of gasoline, this company having a 
patented process that obtains for it as much as three times the 
amount of gasoline from a given quantity of petroleum as the 
independents now obtain. There are two or three other large 
corporations that have an efficient process for the manufacture 

of gasoline, but the independents as a 





our dyeing and explosive-manufacturing 
industries from a German monopoly of 
two ingredients of great importance. 
These two substances are toluol and ben- 
zol, formerly produced commercially only 
in Germany from coal-tar, but now, ac- 
cording to the New York papers, to be 
made in this country from crude petrole- 
um by a process invented by Dr. Walter 
F. Rittman, which he will patent and 
then present to the nation. A number 
of prominent chemists are a little skepti- 
cal as to the commercial values of these 
new processes, but Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, who announced 
the discoveries recently in Washington, 
feels no such doubts. Speaking of the 
first of these processes the Secretary is 
quoted as saying: 

“The Federal Government, through the 
efforts of Dr. Rittman, now proposes to 
make free for the use of all of the people 
of this country who wish it a process 
that is confidently expected to increase 
their yields of gasoline from crude pe- 
troleum fully 200 per cent. and perhaps 
more, such results having repeatedly been 
obtained in the laboratory. It is claimed 
by Dr. Rittman that his process is safer, 
simpler, and more economical than proc- 
esses now in use, and these are economi- 
cal factors of great importance.” 


Mr. Lane thinks this process specially 
valuable in that it safeguards the stability 








DR. WALTER F. RITTMAN. 


This young discoverer, who is not yet 
32 years old, is from Sandusky, Ohio. 
He did his advanced work at Columbia 
University, New York, and is attached to 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 


whole have never been able even to ap- 
proach the results obtained by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company.” 


Important as all this is, Mr. Lane con- 
siders that Dr. Rittman’s second discovery 
is the more valuable, as it removes, he 
says, a national danger and enables the 
American manufacturer to shake off the 


bondage of a foreign monopoly. In this, 


as a good American, he naturally rejoices: 


*“The second process discovered by Dr. 
Rittman may prove of much more value 
to the country than the first in that it 
suggests the establishment of an industry 
in which Germany heretofore has been 
preeminent—the dye industry—and also 
promises indirectly a measure of national 
safety of incalculable import. Among 
necessary ingredients of high explosives 
used in modern warfare toluol and benzol 
are in the first rank. Heretofore these 
products have been obtained mainly in 
Germany and England from coal-tar, and 
the explosive-manufacturers have had to 
depend largely on the supply from these 
sources in the making of explosives.” 

It seems that Dr. Rittman’s process 
will enable American manufacturers to 
produce toluol and benzol from almost 
any American crude petroleum at a moder- 
ate cost. Mr. Lane next proceeds to dis- 
euss the national danger that this dis- 
covery averts, and says: 





“The real comforting thing, however, 





of the automobile and motor-engine indus- 

tries which at one time were thought to be threatened by a 
possible shortage of suitable fuel, and he thus sums up the 
situation: 


“With a steadily increasing demand for gasoline for auto- 
mobiles, motor-boats, and engines, this fortunate discovery 
comes at the proper time. It is but two years ago that the 
automobile industry, fearful that the supply of gasoline might 
not be adequate for its rapidly expanding business, offered, 
through the International Association of. Automobile Clubs, a 
prize of $100,000 for a substitute for gasoline that would cost less 
than gasoline. 

“Happily the urgency of this situation has passed and at the 
present time there is a splendid supply of motor-fuel to meet im- 
mediate demand. This new process adds to the hope that, in 
spite of the wonderful growth in the use of gasoline, there may 
not be any shortage in the future.” 


The Secretary of the Interior also feels a certain joy at the 
prospect of profits that this new process opens up for the small 
man, as he explains: 

“These processes are fraught with the utmost importance to 
the people of this country. For some time the Standard Oil 


Company, through the great amount of money at its command, 
through its employment of expert chemists and through its 


is that we have the knowledge that this 
new source of supply is at the command of 
our people, and that in time of great national stress, if the nation 
is ever called upon to defend itself, we shall be able to manu- 
facture the most efficient and most powerful explosives known in 
warfare. Were it not for this discovery, it is possible that in 
such an emergency we might be compelled to rely largely on the 
greatly inferior explosives that were used in the time of our 
Civil War, and this would spell national disaster.”’ - 


The New York Evening Mail, among a number of papers 
which advise a cautious attitude toward these processes, quotes 
the opinion of one of the Standard Oil chemists, which runs: 


“Tf the Government chemist’s process is any good we will get 
a crack at it, as I understand he is going to give the patents to 
the whole world. 

““The cheapest way to obtain benzol and toluol is from coal- 
tar, and we are not able to manufacture it in this country nearly 
as cheaply as itis done in Germany. We have no protective tariff, 
labor is too high, and so is the cost of handling, to enable us to 
compete with the German manufacturers. 

“As a matter of fact it costs less to import than to manu- 
facture. We can not compete with Germany. IL do not want 
to condemn the reported processes until the discoverer has hada 
chance to demonstrate, but I would say it was a joke. You can 
make anything by a synthetic process. Even a diamond can 
be manufactured.” 
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THE ILLNESS OF THE LIBERTY BELL 


ISS LIBERTY BELL is sick. Metallirgists who have 
been called in consultation do not mince matters but 
state with some precision that she is suffering from 

‘““distemper,”’ and is quite unable to bear the long journey to 
the San Francisco fair. Moreover, the disease is of long standing, 
having been contracted over a century and a half ago, some time 
before her voice became historic. We are told that unskilled 
‘‘tinkering”’ fixt the disease upon her and that injudicious trips 
to various world’s fairs have made it worse. The crack with 
which all who have seen the bell are familiar was an early 
result of the malady, and the development of an extension 
indicates that the disease is ° 


“It is no hyperbolical figure of speech to say that the vener- 
ated Liberty Bell is afflicted with a serious disease. Metallur- 
gists have adopted into their technical phraseology the term 
‘diseases of metals,’ and recognize several such maladies. | 
myself have no hesitation in saying that the bell has a distemper 
which should insure its most careful preservation from al] 
shocks such as it would be subjected to in a long journey. It 
is only necessary to take a brief glance at the history of the bell 
to understand the cause of this malady. 

““The bell was first cast in London. . . . It arrived in Phila- 
delphia in 1752, and was tested in August of that year. Mr. 
Norris states: ‘It was cracked by the stroke of the clapper with- 
out any other violence, as it was hung up to try the sound. . . , 
When we broke up the metal our judges here generally agreed 
it was too high and brittle. We concluded to send it back by 

Captain Budden, but he could 





still in progress. Says the 


not take it on board, upon 





writer of a leading article in 
The Iron Age (New York, Feb- 
ruary 18): 


“The Liberty Bell is suf- 
fering from the disease of 
metals. This has been clearly 
brought to the attention of 
the publie by the recent stren- 
uous agitation to obtain per- 
mission for its removal to the 
Panama-Pacifie International 
Exposition at San Francisco. 
The fact that the bell has been 
transported several times to 
various expositions has lent 
courage to the agitators. 

‘‘Opponents of its removal 
from Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, contend that if the 
bell is to be preserved intact as 
a sacred relic, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be 
safeguarded as far as possible 
from all vibration; that it has 
already suffered irreparable in- 
jury from previous journeys 
to New Orleans in 1885, to 
Chicago in 1893, to Atlanta 
in 1895, to Charleston in 1902, 
to Boston in 1903, and to St. 
Louis in 1904. 

“In 1909, when the city 
council of Philadelphia seemed 
determined to send the bell to 
Seattle, Wash., those opposed 











Illustration by courtesy of **The Iron Age,’’ New York. 


THE NEW CRACK IN THE LIBERTY BELL. 


Experts believe it was caused by trips to previous fairs, and they ‘bl fais " f 
advise against taking the bell to San Francisco. not possibly have been o 


which two ingenious workmen 
undertook to cast it here, and 
lam just now informed they 
have this day opened the mold 
and have got a good bell, which, 
I confess, pleases me_ very 
much.’ Mr. Norris further 
states that in order to tourhen 
the alloy, which was evidently 
too brittle, about 10 per cent. 
of copper was added to the 
metal of the original bell when 
remelting it. In a subsequent 
letter to the colonial agent 
in London, Mr. Norris wrote: 
‘After it was hung in its place 
it was found to contain too 
much copper, and Pass and 
Stow, the workmen, were so 
teased with the witticisms of 
the town that they asked per- 
mission to east it over again.’ 

“They recast the bell, add- 
ing, without doubt, a quantity 
of tin to restore the tone which 
the excess of copper had en- 
tirely destroyed. ... Ii is 
probable that the effort made 
to increase the resonance was 
overdone, for bitter complaints 
against the loud and _ harsh 
clamor were made to the As- 
sembly. ... Under the cir- 
cumstances, the casting can 








homogeneous composition, and 





sought expert metallurgical ad- 

vice, for it had been observed that, in addition to the old 
vertical crack, a new crack had developed in comparatively 
recent years, starting from the top of the old crack, extend- 
ing diagonally around the upper portion of the bell, more 
than a quarter of its circumference. At first this new crack 
could only be seen by the aid of a magnifying-glass, but it is 
now plainly visible to the naked eye, as indicated by the dotted 
line in the illustration. The curator of the museum where the 
bell rests applied to the Franklin Institute for an expert opinion 
as to the new crack and he was referred to Alexander E. Outer- 
bridge, Jr., of Philadelphia, a metallurgist of distinction. .. . 
The result of Mr. Outerbridge’s investigation then was that the 
bell was kept at home. His recommendation that it be sup- 
ported on four padded stilts to relieve the strain which was 
gradually pulling the bell apart while hanging from the yoke, 
was adopted with beneficial results and to the satisfaction of 
many. 

“Vigorous protests were voiced early in February when it 
became known that various Philadelphia councilmen were plan- 
ning to introduce ‘into the municipal legislative bodies a bill to 
send the bell to the Panama Exposition. As in former trips this 
excursion, it was contended, would again afford a delightful trip 
of a few officials to the Fair at the expense of the city. Through 
the efforts of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Mr. 
Outerbridge was again brought into the contest, and he sub- 
mitted an expert opinion on the present condition of the bell 
and against its removal.” j 


Extracts from his interesting report are given as follows: 


the bell was, therefore, subject 
to abnormal shrinkage and 
cooling strains, which actually eaused a great crack to occur at 
a time when the clapper was muffled in tolling a solemn dirge on 
the occasion of the funeral solemnities of the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, John Marshall. 

“Had the bell been allowed to remain at rest after the disease 
had thus shown itself in a great crack extending about two- 
thirds of the distance from the lip to the top (being arrested by 
the somewhat thicker metal of the word ‘Philadelphia’), the 
new and more dangerous crack extending diagonally around the 
bell from the letter ‘P’ in Philadelphia to beyond the letter 
‘Y’ in ‘Liberty’ would probably not have occurred, for it was 
never observed until after the bell had made a number of peri- 
patetic trips around the country, escorted by city fathers and 
policemen. 

“Failures from cracking even of the best quality of ‘Govern- 
ment bronze’ castings, made under careful supervision, are by no 
means unknown to-day, and it is not at all surprizing that our 
venerated Liberty Bell, having. passed three times through the 
melting-pots, and having been ‘doctored’ by amateurs in metals, 
should still have traces remaining of the disease which caused its 
decay more than a century ago, and it behooves us, therefore, 
to guard this precious relic against all avoidable risks in the future 
for the sake of generations yet to come.” 

After further quotations from Mr. Outerbridge to justify his 
use of the word ‘‘disease’’ in this connection, as one generally 
used by metallurgists in speaking of the deterioration undergone 
by tin under certain circumstances, the writer goes on: 
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‘In further substantiation of this theory, Mr. Outerbridge says 
that since writing the above he has seen a report of tests made 
in remelting pure copper several times under careful conditions. 
With each melting the metal lost largely in tensile strength, 
resilience, ete. Bending-tests showed loss of over 50 per cent. 
from three meltings. The Liberty Bell was recast three times. 

“Barly in April last year four additional supports were placed 
in the ease on which the bell now rests, further relieving the 
strains. The beneficial 
effect, says Mr. Outer- 


LOCATING A BULLET BY TELEPHONE 


HE ATTEMPTS to determine by electrical means the 
position of the bullet that caused President Garfield’s 
death will be remembered by many of our readers. <A 
simpler, but more effective, method is now in use in European 
military hospitals, as noted by Sir James Mackenzie Davidson 
in The Lancet (London, 





bridge, was soon appar- 


January 30). After de- 





ent in a partial closing 
of the crack. ‘Should 
it be again sent on a rail- 
road journey across the 
continent, it is by no 
means unlikely that it 
would arrive there in 
two pieces.’ 

“It is estimated that 
years ago vandals used 
to chip pieces from the 
rim for souvenirs calcu- 
lated to have amounted 
to anywhere from 20 to 
40 pounds. A member 
of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in 
Philadelphia has rec- 
ords to prove that more 
strangers visit Inde- 
pendence Hall every 
year than any other 
museum in the United 
States, pointing to this 
as another reason why 
it should not be re- 
moved for many months 
from its resting-place. 

“On February 11 the 
voice of the bell was 
conveyed by telephonic 
communication over 
13,600 miles of copper 
wire from Philadelphia 
to San Francisco, 3,400 
miles. It was the first 
sound that journeyed 
across the entire length 
of this continent, and it 
was the first time that 
the [ancient bell has 
pealed officially since 
it cracked, tolling the . 
death of Chief Justice a 
Marshall, 80 years ago.” 











THE TEETH OF THE 
WOUNDED— Under 


telephone attachment at his command.” 








HOW THE TELEPHONE IS USED FOR LOCATING BULLETS. 


One of England’s most eminent surgeons believes that ‘‘ the time will come when 
no surgeon will attempt to remove a deeply embedded body without having this 


Garfield 
case, where an instru- 


scribing the 


ment known as the “‘in- 
duction - balance”” was 
used, Sir James notes 
that Alexander Graham 
Bell suggested the sim- 
pler device in a paper 
after that 
event, part of which he 


read just 





quotes as follows: 
“Tt consists of a tele- 
phone, to one terminal 
of which a fine needle is 
fixt, and to the other a 
plate of metal of the 
same nature as the 
needle. The plate is 
placed on the limb to be 
examined, and the nee- 
dle is thrust in where 
the bullet is believed to 
be, and when it strikes 
the ball a galvanic bat- 
tery is formed within 
the body. . . . This will 
eause a click to be heard 
in the telephone each 
time the bullet is struck. 
This is a far simpler 
apparatus than the in- 
duction - balance, and 
one far more easily pro- 
eured, and it would be 
well if surgeons called 
upon to treat gunshot 
wounds would test its 
practical utility.” 


Sir James saw imme- 
diately, he says, that the 
method deserved trial, 
and in 1887 he gsuc- 
ceeded in locating by 
its aid a bullet which 


Its value just now is evident. 








this heading the great 

work of the American ambulance corps in Paris is noticed by 
The Dental Summary (Toledo, Ohio, February), which lays 
stress on the quickness and high quality of the service rendered, 
which is said to excite the wonder of the French. The American 
Hospital is reported to get its patients well ten days sooner than 
any other agency, and this dental organ estimates that the care 
of the patients’ teeth contributes largely to the quickness of re- 
covery. As we read: 


“One great factor consists of the services of the best American 
dentist in Paris to tend to the teeth of the wounded. Every one 
is thus treated. It is found that the English have the worst teeth 
and the Arabs the best. The Moroccans and Algerians have 
almost perfect teeth. Inflamed gums are common among 
both English and French patients, and they often suffer worse 
from their teeth than from their wounds. It is the putting 
of the teeth in order that enables the American corps to cure 
their patients on an average ten days sooner than others. But 
they also are noted for the restorations they make in desperate 
cases. In short, American surgery has taken first rank in this 
war, and is welcomed by the Germans and the Allies everywhere.” 


he at once extracted. 
More recently he has used the telephone not only for locating 
the foreign body, but for keeping in touch with it during the 
manipulation necessary for its removal. He says: 

“The surgeon, now that the telephone is available, should 
go to the trouble of altering somewhat his technique. Instead 
of trusting to his sense of touch through his rubber-gloved fingers, 
he should trust to his sense of hearing, and, guided by this, it 
ought to be possible for him not only to find the foreign body, but 
to free it from its surrounding entanglements. With the aid 
of the telephone he can always keep in touch with its boundaries, 
whatever the surgical instrument he may be using at the time; 
and, finally, by means of his forceps he should be able to remove 
it through a comparatively small incision and with the least 
possible disturbance of the parts. This necessarily implies 
some preliminary practise, and, what seems to be still more 
difficult, some alteration of habits long since acquired. The 
special value at the present moment of such a procedure as the 
use of the telephone needs no insistence, and I believe that 
the time will come when no surgeon will attempt to remove a 
deeply embedded metallic body without having this telephone 
attachment at his command.” 
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THE SPY AT WORK ° 


OW A SPY may make a drawing of a fort and conceal 
H the fact that it is one, by using methods that are 

analogous to the secret codes used for telegraphing, 
is described by a writer in The Illustrated London News, who 
illustrates his information with a ‘‘code” drawing and the 
“‘translation’’ of the same. He says: 


“The first illustration shows an apparently innocent drawing 


“‘Even people who have a tendency to chilblains are entirely 
protected in moderate cold by this bandage and much less than 
usual in severe cold. If freezing takes place in spite of the 
bandage, this must not be removed, but the foot cautiously 
massaged and very slowly thawed. The glue must not be 
removed till a new bandage is ready; the old one is removed by 
soaking in Warm water.” 


Dr. Pribram advises including large quantities of glue for 
this purpose in hospital- supplies or as provision for the 
troops, and urges the instruction of the men in the advan- 

tages of its use. 

















Illustrations from ‘*The Illustrated London News."’ 


A SPY’S LANDSCAPE “CODE.” 








WHAT IS VENTILATION? 


S VENTILATION a method of bringing in fresh air or 
| of disposing of impurities? This question is answered 

by Dr. C. F. Bennett, of Winnipeg, Canada, in an 
article on “Practical Ventilation ” contributed to The Medi- 
cal Times (New York). His conclusion is that instead 
of trying to flush out the impurities in our houses by 
introducing great quantities of outside air, we should 
simply endeavor to remove the relatively small quantity 
of impure air, letting just enough pure air enter to replace 
it. Our present methods, he intimates, are as if, instead 
of removing the débris of each meal before we serve another, 
we should mix the old with the fresh food, continually in- 
troducing such great quantities of the latter that the objec- 
tionable substance would be small by comparison. Dr. 








of a landscape made by a spy. Caught with it, the spy might 
pose with comparative safety as an artist who had been sketching 
for his pleasure and was entirely ignorant of the existence of 
any fort and its surroundings. In point of fact, the sketch is 
made in accordance with a pictorial code, in which, for example, 
one kind of tree represents an armored gun-turret; a bush an 
observation-turret; other forms of trees, gun positions; a couple 
of gates, entrances to the fort; a piece of fencing, barbed-wire 
entanglements; lines of bushes, ditches; and so on. This land- 
seape, received by the spy’s Government, is read according to 
these signs, and the result is a plan of the fort as shown in the 
second drawing. In this the letters have been put in merely 
to help the reader of this paper. They would not appear, of 
course, on the plan. The apparently casual long and short lines 
at the top right-hand corner of the landscape are for orientation, 
again according to code. The letters we have placed on the 
key refer to the following: A. Wire entanglement. B. Infantry 
trench. C. Field-gun position. D. Field-howitzer position. 
E. Siege-howitzer position. F. Road. G. Outer ditch. H. 
Inner ditch. I. Armored gun-turrets. J. Observation- 
turret. K K. Double entrance to fort. L. Station. M. 


Bennett’s system would appear to be merely the well- 
known exhaust system of ventilation by which the pressure 
in a room is kept slightly below the atmospheric, instead of 
slightly above it, as in the more usual ‘‘plenum”’ system. He 
does not explain how he would remove impurities without allow- 
ing them to be disseminated throughout the room, and more or 
less of what he calls ‘dilution’? would seem inevitable, unless 
every inmate of the room should be equipped with an exhalation- 
tube leading to the outer air. Writes Dr. Bennett: 

“Ts it necessary to bring into a living-room 3,000 cubic feet 
of outside air with its dusts and infections, in order to dispose 
of the 20 cubic feet of expired air, the amount of air breathed 
by the average individual each hour? 

““We need not dwell upon the folly of ancient theorists who 
contend that motion purifies, nor should we be long. patient in 
mentioning the false efficiency of the modern electric fan which 
cools the brow and serves no other purpose usually. We should 
better comprehend the methods of these who propagate fishes 





Railway stock. N. Double line. O. Ditch, with water. 
P*. Orientation marks. A long and a short horizontal equal 
east and west; along and a short vertical, north and 
south.” 





GLUE FOR CHILBLAINS—One of the most painful afflic- 
tions which the soldiers now engaged have had to endure 
has been chilblains or frost-bitten feet. Indeed, in some 
eases of prolonged exposure in the trenches or on march it is 
said that amputation has been found necessary. This affec- 
tion is only too common, also, among civilians whose work 
involves outdoor tasks in cold and damp. Hence the im- 
portance of a statement by Dr. Ernst Pribram in the 
Vienna Klinische Wochenschrift telling of: the value of 
an old-folk remedy and preventive for this trouble. It 
consists in wrapping the feet in a cloth which has been 
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THE LANDSCAPE TRANSLATED BY HIS GOVERNMENT. 








spread with a thick solution of hot carpenter’s glue mixed 
with glycerin. This is applied to the foot while still warm, 
and the shoe drawn over it. It is said that the foot may 
remain in this glue-bandage for walking. Dr. Pribram strongly 
recommends this treatment for soldiers in the field. The 
bandage should be put on before the beginning of a march and 
not removed until it can be replaced by a fresh one. He adds: 


in which the method of a proper and sufficient intake with 4 
corresponding outlet of fresh water is reduced to almost at 
exactness. 

“The House of Commons in London is supplied with fresh 
air in the quantity of 500,000 cubic feet per hour, enough to 
supply full needs for at least 35,000 people. It is perfection 
indeed, but its volume and rate of flow and location of entrance 
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Illustration by courtesy of ** The Railway Age Gazette,’’ Chicago. 


BREAKING THE WORLD’S SPEED RECORD ON A UTAH SALT-BED. 


Passengers on the Western Pacific Railroad train, at the right, can see from the car windows the racing automobiles at the left, one of which is making 
the highest speed ever traveled by man on the earth’s surface. This natural racing-track is a level bed of salt, 98 per cent. pure. 


throw all the dust and infections, which naturally settle to the 
floor, into the air to be breathed by the occupant. It seems 
a strange luxury even if pure air is supposed to be free. It has 
this benefit, however, over the popular method of allowing the 
wind to blow through the house, in that it is thoroughly cleansed 
before coming from the street. 

“There are many intelligent housewives and others of her 
kind who know the air of the populous city or highway or yard 
contains quantities of dust and infection; 79,000 microbes per 
cubic foot of the air of Paris, as compared with six only in the 
air of mid-ocean, is the proportion, and besides this the air of 
the city contains quantities of non-infectious coal-dust, organic 
matter, excreta of animals and odors. Who of us has not per- 
ceived the wholesome results of cleaning the room thoroughly, 
and then closing it to keep it clean? A clean, air-tight, aseptic 
room is an aseptic package and will remain so indefinitely. 
And is it not a reflection on our methods of housing, if there is 
any need of ventilation of unoccupied apartments?” 


A room of 1,200 cubic feet capacity, Dr. Bennett goes on to 
remind us, contains enough air to last one person for two and 
one-half days, if it could be accurately consumed as food is. 
Yet to- remove this consumed air we blow 180,000 cubic feet 
of dust-laden air through the room, making it a veritable catch- 
basin forimpurities. Is this efficiency or cleanliness? He goes on: 


‘“Manifestly we can not supply air with the exactness of food 
and drink, for while the exhaled air must be treated as excreta 
by the technician, its disposal must of necessity be automatic 
and self-operating, or nearly so. To be perfectly automatic 
would require living in the open, and even then, under normal 
temperatures and quiet atmospheres, bodily movements... . 
would have to be added. 

“This opens up the question, ‘Is ventilation a process of 
bringing in fresh air, or is it the process of disposal of impure 
air?’ As sanitary unoccupied houses need no ventilation, a 
rule may be established that unoccupied houses need ventilation 
in the inverse ratio to the perfection of the sanitation, and that 
occupied houses need it only in-proportion to the amount of 
contamination. This gives us the definition that ventilation is 
the removal of atmospheric impurities from apartments. This 
makes ventilation and drainage kindred terms, both being 
processes of removal and not of dilution....... . 

“Tt is unwise to depend on open windows and doors for venti- 
lation on account of inaccuracy and undesirable introduction of 
external infectious material. First, it would be like turning a 
stream of water through the stable in order to secure good 
disposal of its accumulations, and, secondly, the room acts as a 
catch-basin for dusts. 

“In order to remove the 20 cubic feet of expired air which 
the average person expires each hour, we can say that a flue 
properly placed and made large enough to embody the full 
element of safety, depending on the efficiency of the devices 
and their proper adjustment, and at the same time made to 
operate by means of heat from an adjacent chimney, or mechan- 
ical drafts maintained by fans, will enable this accomplishment 
to be simplified. . A flue one inch in diameter with a normal air 
flow of 12 miles an hour, or 15 feet per second, will displace 
5 cubie feet per minute. In four minutes the hour’s expiration 


will have been equaled. Here is an element of safety of fifteen 
to one. Reduce the draft rate to 5 feet per second and we have 
still a safety element of five to one. Now increase the diameter 
of the outlet and square the ratio and we have the safety limit 
of 20, 45, 80 as compared with 2, 3, or 4 inches of diameters in 
the outlet flue, respectively. 

“It is evident the method of removing the ‘used’ air, on ac- 
count of circumstantial contamination, must be supplemented 
by this element of safety, the ratio depending on the proximity 
of the outlet aperture to the point of expiration. Accuracy is 
here necessary, and each sleeping-apartment should have its 
ventilating register at or near the head of the bed. In other 
rooms the placing should be carefully chosen, usually on a level 
of the expiration and near its point, as aforesaid. The safety 
limit may be liberal, but it should be very much less than the 
150-to-1 rule which is often forgotten, and we often see it reach 
thousands, with all the attending dusts. 

‘‘Popular ideas of wholesomeness in drinking-waters, dairy- 
products, and pure air shall doubtless progress far beyond 
present conceptions, and it is not too much to expect that a 
pure-air supply shall some day become a part of our commercial 
household necessities, even as are ice- and drinking-water.” 





THE FASTEST THING ON EARTH—The highest speed ever 
traveled by a man on the face of the earth—nearly 143 miles an 
hour—was recently made by a racing automobile on the great 
expanses of level salt deposits in Utah. Says a writer in The 
Railway Age Gazette (Chicago, February 19): 


‘Some of the Western plains are intensely uninteresting from 
the point of view of the tourist in the observation-car. This 
we have on the authority of a passenger-traffic manager who, 
once on a time, had a sudden accession of candor, and stated 
the fact in one of his advertisements. But not all Western 
plains are in this class, and we present herewith a view of one 
which is of the opposite kind. This is a bed of salt, on the line of 
the Western Pacific. The picture was taken on the occasion 
of an automobile speed test. The scene is at Salduro, Utah, 
112 miles west of Salt Lake City. The view is looking north. 
The racing automobiles are seen at the left of the picture. 

‘*The automobile-run was made by Teddy Tetzlaff, on August 
12, last, and the best time for one mile was 25.2 seconds, which 
is equal to 142.85 miles an hour, a trifle better than the best 
preceding record, which was made on the beach at Daytona, 
Fla., in April, 1911. This is the highest speed ever traveled by 
man on the face of the earth. The best speed ever made by a 
vehicle running on rails was that recorded in the Berlin-Zossen 
tests of electric cars, in 1903, when a rate of 130.5 miles an hour 
was made, on October 27. The crystallized salt in this Utah , 
bed makes a hard and absolutely level surface, and it is said that 
even in the hottest weather it does not heat the tires of auto- 
mobiles. The salt-beds are 65 miles long and 8 miles wide. The 
estimated depth, in the middle, is 12 feet to 15 feet. The salt 
is white and averages 98 per cent. pure. Tetzlaff says that 
with more preparation he can make still better speed. In racing 
over the salt-beds the motorist has an unusual feeling of security 
because of the entire absence of obstructions.” 
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AN ENGLISH DECORATOR AT THE FAIR and these he was asked to conform to the color-scheme devised hors 
- ‘ : was 
E wer . ; by Mr. Jules Guérin, the general art director. The San Francisco We 
ge ee gerne ig? poatitully a sei oe Chronicle, glimpsing this particular feature, declares that ‘‘ this But 
ecorative work of the ¢ rege og ut Englanc 1S first of all seashore expositions departs from all previous models . 
: almost solely eapeenonnet »» Fran Brangwyn. His in its perfect symmetry of scene and line and color.”’ Further; 
eight decorations for the East Court, four of which we reproduce, : ; j ng | regt 
“Tt is an esthetic whole, no detail of which is out of harmony, of 
while in wealth of color it is the richest outdoor spectacle that vil 
has ever been attempted. Indeed, there are few if any other me 
parts of the world where such a color-scheme could be brought dem 
in harmony with the natural surroundings.”’ wal 
Mr. Brangwyn’s success in meeting the problem assigned = 
him is thus indicated in Scribner’s Magazine: ee 
i ‘ ae , spea 
“The spirit of the architecture he has placed in his paintings, * 
giving them the charm and delicacy of the building, a feaiure “a 
that is the basis of good decoration. The subjects are not bee 
allegories drawn on classical lines, but expressions by a man who grar 
seeks among his brethren of this age, among their works and firin 
pleasures, for his inspirations, rendered not too boisterously, but t] 
in a manner that is pleasingly alive and straightforward. About 
the color and design that he has chosen to beautify these renderings 
(from the sunset hues and reflecting shadows to the fine orange- kno" 
trees in the still-life groups that are in sympathy with Mr. that 
Guérin’s color-scheme for the whole Exposition) there is that tho 
which is opulent and grand, harmoniously balanced, execited 
with masterly freedom. They hang as pure, wholesome art— war 
fulfilling a purpose in that they decorate well and beautifully easil 
the fine East Court; having been conceived in a spirit of sym- to b 
pathetic understanding with the architect, executed in a grand out 
style, they are another noteworthy addition to our decorative am 
masterpieces.”’ pop! 
trea 
cont 
THE KIPLING OF WAR-DAYS grea 
HE OLD-TIME KIPLING of combative spirit and Frat 
smashing phrase reappears in two letters.in the Paris give 
Temps; but this time with a difference. He writes in hott 
English, the friend to whom the letters are addrest renders them Ir 
into French for the Paris journal, and thence they are here the 
retranslated. One feels that Kipling is living through the time tow! 
of supreme complexity in his active life; and that he enjoys it, but 
despite his regret at being a mere looker-on at the strife through Mal 
the galling medium of the censorship, at which he rails bitterly. pres 
Other annoyances he suffers, notably German mentality—as he 
views it—and he lashes it with invective. But he takes great 
é oy in . you 
pride and consolation in the recruiting army of England, while sup] 
the experienced observation of the author of ‘‘Soldiers Three” Gov 
notes the change of spirit that has come over the British Tomniy new: 
since the early days of the war. At first those returning from ae 
the front appeared to consider the German too lightly as a fighter. ee 
Now they praise his valor and skill, while at the same time they thes 
sum up their successes with mere sporting calculation. Speaking phar 
of the earlier stage in October, Kipling says that— _ 
ay: 
“The new army of volunteers in process of formation is of ; 
splendid physique—the men are burning With zeal. Thus we be- K 
hold the spectacle of drill-masters for the first time in their lives now 
fatigued by the ardor of their men. In my neighborhood there first 
r+ is a camp of about 20,000 recruits. I went to see them the other fell 
Copyrighted by the Panama-Pacific [uternational Exposition Co day and was struck with the appearance and mentality of all of ss 
AIR: THE WINDMILL. them. Now that so many wounded have been sent back to us, ther 
those in training ask and receive with eagerness information they 
A mural by the English artist, Frank Brangwyn. to adorn the East about the manner and action of the Germans. The old paradox and 
Court of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. came back to me—the contrast between the men who come fiw 
from the front and the ones waiting their turn to go to it. The Alli 
latter are full of question, precaution, and the desire to be thor- Alli 
symbolize the four elements, Air, Earth, Fire, Water. They oughly acquainted with the capacity of the enemy. The former arm 
(nite : : ; Salil say: ‘Get the-Boche [war-coined w ‘rench for a t! 
hang in an ambulatory that surrounds the open court, designed a _ . eee In ar-comed word of the French at in 
Z hy satteier : German] away from his stand, and he ceases to count.’ Or in in w 
by the architect, Louis Christian Mullgardt. He was given a other words: ‘Once out of the trench, the Boche doesn’t amount Fre: 
° 


free hand except in the choice of the general colors to be employed, to much.’ After all, it is the rifle that decides wars. I think 
nacl 
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we shall have our million of men by spring, perhaps more. 
Yesterday I met some officers of the Canadian contingent, who 
are cooperating with the Army and Navy. Really they are 
excellent fellows. Their chief preoccupation was to assure me 
that they had brought with them all their guns, supplies, and 
horses so that the Canadian force should be self-sufficient. | 
was sure of this from the beginning. As for the Indian troops, | 
have seen none of them so far, since they are all in your country. 
But I know their glorious story.” 


\ digression to matters political leads Kipling to remark 
regretfully that both France and England seem to be in a state 
of ‘chronic indigestion.”’ Yet if he must choose between two 
evils, he is almost persuaded that “‘half-corrupt and incompetent 
demoeracies can acquit themselves better in the chaos of such a 
war than the magnificent, enormous, and perfect machine, whose 
every cog is so meticulously prepared—yet which remains a 
machine.” And to tell the truth, he adds, theoretically 
speaking: ‘‘If you and I had been governed by a Kultur scien- 
tifically organized, it is quite possible that we should not have 
been allowed to accept war, and that the point would have been 
granted, after calculation of respective resources, without the 
firing of a gun.” There follows an unfamiliar Kipling strain, 
the autobiographic, as when he says: 

‘Most of the men I knew in my youth—and many I have since 
known—have been killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. So 
that I feel in a way like a useless pyramid of Cheops. But 
those that died all went gladly. 

“| tell everybody what everybody tells me, namely, that this 
war shall last for three years. Yet within myself I can not 
easily believe this, because there is more fire than there is wood 
to burn. And then I ask myself how long the Boche will hold 
out when the war is waged on his own territory. There is such 
a marked sign of Sadism in his military operations against civil 
populations that I scarcely can see him resisting a slightly rude 
treatment in his own house. Statements of the German papers 
confirm me in this opinion. Their tone is not that in which a 
great people should express its ideas. 

‘“T see that they are now saying Germany has always loved 
France and only seeks an understanding with her to be free to 
give England her just due. What a strangely simple people at 
bottom—so laboriously nefarious, and for all that so stupid!” 


In January Kipling writes his first letter of the New Year to 
the same friend in Paris and remarks that war is a ‘‘monotony,” 
doubly hard for the non-combatants, ‘‘who have nothing to do 
but think—always a dangerous pastime—and no one to hurt.” 
Making especial complaint against the censorship of the British 
press, he writes: 


“You must remember that the press is an excitant of which 
your people and mine have contracted the habit. When Russia 
supprest vodka it was a small matter compared to what our 
Governments did when they deprived us of what we called ‘the 


news.’ Naturally the suppression of the stimulant had its 
effect. You see, the Boche receives his regular ration of care- 


fully sterilized ‘news’—and can forward menacing affirmations 
and recitals to the journals of neighboring countries. We read 
these reports as the alcoholic under treatment goes to the 
pharmacist or the grocer to buy cologne-water or spirits of wine. 
And, of course, they are harmful to us. And then, in these sinister 
days we are predisposed to bile and jaundice.” 

Kipling goes on to point out a change in the English soldiers 
now returning from the front. They do not, as it seemed at 
first, underestimate the foe and are careful to enjoin upon their 
fellows about to enter active service that they must not let 
themselves get excited against the Germans, because if they do 
they will spoil their aim. They pay tribute to German bravery 
and skill, at the same time showing a sporting interest in the 
figures of any engagements that have resulted in favor of the 
Allies. He speaks again with enthusiasm of England's recruiting 
army, and remarks that ‘‘the country is transformed into a camp. 
In the theaters and music-halls it is only the old men who are not 
in uniform.’’ Then with a note of appreciation for a quality of the 
French race not generally rated high by outsiders,namely, their ‘“‘te- 
nacity,’’ he comments on the mentality of the Germans as follows: 


“Like you, I have spent time that might have been better 
employed in endeavoring to understand the psychology of the 
Germans. Like you, I remain amazed. I had never imagined 
an entire nation in a state of frenzy. (It is a female nation.) 
Above innumerable mad horrors rises an inexplicable something 
of the ridiculous and the provincial to crown these horrors. 
Their civilization is to me incomprehensible. I make no pre- 
tense at having loved Russia, twenty-five years ago, when she 
threatened India, altho I liked and understood the Russian 
officers. The Russian Idea, at the very least, is human, tolerant, 
infinitely rich, and diverse. . . . But I can not see what is pro- 
posed by the German Idea unless it is to march with parade- 
step across a series of hells philosophically constructed, with the 
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EARTH: THE FRUIT-PICKERS. 


Brangwyn’s powers of composition are here especially evident in this 
panel made for the East Court. 











object of self-adoration for the noise it makes with all its harness. 
At least the Arabs offer a choice between Islam and the sword, 
but the Boche has only the sword in his philosophy. .. . It is 
not well that the world should be decivilized by philosophers in 
arms.” 
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EDUCATION BY WAR’ 


OR AMERICA, untorn by shot and shell, the war has 
F been a great educative agency. Some of our common 

citizens who have read the newspapers and reviews 
intelligently since the war began are now ‘‘better informed in 
foreign, political, and economic matters than many of our 
statesmen were a while ago.’ The president of Clark University, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who says this, also observes that the news- 
papers themselves have improved and ‘‘educated themselves 
by leaps and bounds.”’ The best of them at least are getting 
away from the ‘‘ignorance and amateurishness of opinion” that 
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EARTH: DANCING THE GRAPES. 


In this comprehensive mural painting of Brangwyn most of the proc- 
esses of wine-making are symbolized. 











marked them in the early stages of the war. While the world 
at large is educating itself thus spontaneously, the problem is all 
the more intimate for those who are in the busine4s of education; 
and before giving us his ideas as to what the problem seems to 


him to imply, Dr. Hall presents in School and Society (Garrison, 
New York) some of the results of an inquiry into what is already 
doing in the schools: 


‘*An inquiry by a student of mine not yet complete has already 
shown us that out of 109 representative cities in the country in 
39 different States, 87 teach the war, some intensively, while 
only 22 do not yet. Two even forbid all allusion to it and have 
dropt not only current events, but all European geography and 
history, altho it hardly need be said that the most timid localities 
are where politics most dominate education. Of 12 States 8 
have decreed for teaching (and 4 against). Some cities spend 
from ten to thirty minutes daily teaching the war, from the 
fourth grade of the grammar up through the high school, while 
from twenty minutes to an hour a week is more common.” 


The reasons given by those who are not teaching it are 
summarized as follows: 


‘First, war is folly and crime, and one superintendent would 
eliminate, while the war lasts, all allusions to battles in all 
history classes. War is too horrible and bloody for the tender 
minds of children, and it cultivates callousness and predisposes 
to cruelty. Second, censorship lets through so little that we can 
not know enough about it until we have the original documents 
and we must wait until it is finished and its history written, for 
history in the making generally is hardly history. Third, the 
school should ignore it for the same reason that it does religion 
and politics, in order to avoid offense. Fourth, teachers are really 
too ignorant to do justice to it, and, moreover, they can not avoid 
showing a bias that is inconsistent with real neutrality. Fifth, 
the school is already overburdened with its own tasks and can 
not add to them. Some superintendents state that war should 
be excluded because it is so absorbing that it kills interest in 
regular topics by contrast. Finally, a few state that geography 
is a science by itself, and to stress certain localities that happen 
to have present-day interest makes for disproportionate knowledge 
of it.” 


Then we turn to the other side of the argument: 


‘‘On the other hand, the reasons given in the 8 States and 87 
cities that do teach it may be roughly summed up as follows: 
First, it is a greater vitalizer of geography, and to bring and 
show maps of the positions of the armies and of the countries 
involved, with places that come to a focus of interest from day 
to day, is capable of impressing a very wide, vital interest in 
geography. Second, we have a chance to see history in the 
making. Historic tendencies from many centuries are focusing 
to and will diverge from this momentous epoch in which history 
is made day by day more rapidly than ever before. We can 
thus now see not only history, but political geography in the 
making. Third, in the higher school grades innumerable ques- 
tions of economies, trade, market, effects on various industries, 
social, civic, and political organization of the countries involved, 
and some even add about all topics in the school, can be given a 
high degree of vitalization. Fourth, it is the greatest oppor- 
tunity ever afforded to impress upon the minds of children, 
without distinction of parties, the barbarity, destructiveness, 
and brutality of war and the blessings of peace. Fifth, it gives 
a large surface of contact between the school and life, which 
tend so strongly to be isolated from each other, so the children 
leave their souls behind when they enter school. Considering 
the interest of every live boy in conflict, the war is a dynamo 
of educational energy which should make the entire school 
system vastly more effective while it lasts and perhaps for some 
time after. Sixth, it makes young Americans citizens of the 
world, not only of the country, and teaches them the right 
appreciation of the relations of other lands to theirs. Seventh, 
and most often strest of all, it teaches the great lesson of Ameri- 
canism and toleration, and teaches the young to agree to differ, 
cultivates a judicial as above a partizan attitude, which is per- 
haps the very palladium of the strength of this country in the 
world, because here citizenship means outgrowing and rising 
above the Old-World prejudice and racial animosities that have 
come down for centuries since the old religious wars and which 
have made nations suspect and hate their neighbors, and gives us 
a wholesome realization that we have none of these old, dangerous 
European chimneys in our political structure, liable at any 
moment to set fire to the whole.” 


Another point not touched on in these summaries is one for 
which other educators like Dr. David Starr Jordan have spoken, 
and is now “‘vitalized by the greater possibilities of teaching and 
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learning than ever before in the world’s history.” Its emergence 
at this time constitutes ‘‘an unprecedented opportunity of 
inculeating peace and all its beneficent lessons”’: 


‘‘Here I would place first of all the antieugenice aspects of 
war, for seven to ten million of the soldiers now in the war or 
training for it are married men and are the most able-bodied 
and intelligent potential fathers. Statistics can tell us approxi- 
mately how many children would on the average have been born 
to these men, had they stayed at home, for each year, month, 
and week they are away. Thus the erop of best babies, which 
is the most precious of all assets for both national and cultural 
prosperity, and on which national greatness depends more than 
upon anything else, is greatly reduced, for, to say nothing of 
the killed who will never be parents, we must also consider the 
vastly greater number who, as medical studies of the effects of 
war show, suffer impairment in the quality of their future 
parenthood, because war always brings such a tragic aftermath 
of nervous and other physical deterioration in those who sur- 
vive it, as pension systems show. Thus such a war as this, 
whoever is right and whoever conquers, can not fail to set back 
European civilization, because heredity is the most precious of all 
wealths and worths, and because strong and able men are the 
prime condition of every element of national growth and great- 
ness. Thus war, which develops the physique of some, on the 
whole depresses a country’s health and efficiency, and we must 
not forget that all such retardations give the fecund East the 
advantage over the Occidental nations who are now entering 
upon the pathway of progress.” 





HOW THE PUBLISHER IS AFFECTED 


HILE GERMANY is bemoaning her shortage of 
W copper, the shortage that a British publisher sees 
ahead for his country is one of novels. The novelists 
complain that they can not concentrate themselves on imagina- 
tive work. One well-known purveyor protests that he can not 
write with one hand and rush out and buy the latest newspaper 
with the other. Another finds himself balked by the Germans, 
who have preempted a certain part of France that he had fixt 
upon for the scene of the second part of his half-written story. 
“Now,” says his publisher, Mr. Herbert Jenkins, ‘‘he is left 
with a half-written novel and a wholly formed opinion of the 
Germans.” Mr. Jenkins, in giving The Pall Mall Gazette (Lon- 
don) his impressions of the status of the publishing world and its 
relation to the temper of the English reading public, observes: 


“There is no doubt in my mind that we shall become a more 
serious-minded people. This war entails great sacrifices, and 
can not but leave its stamp upon national taste and character. 
Personally, I anticipate a greater respect for literature, and in 
particular poetry, which has waited so long and so patiently for 
recognition. I myself have three new poets fidgeting at their 
head-stalls until the time comes to loose them upon the public. 

“The dominant note all round is one of caution. Certain 
classes of books are passed over alike by booksellers and pub- 
lishers, and it will probably be some time before the art-book, 
for instance, will find its way in favor. 

“The Censor is, perhaps, the publishers’ and booksellers’ one 
greatest friend, and I, for one, can find no fault with his methods. 
The less he tells us of what is happening in the area of hostilities, 
the more people will be thrown back upon books. Dances, 
parties, dinners, and crushes may be said seareely to exist as far 
as the social world is concerned, and Great Britain seems likely 
to be thrown back upon the home life that a few months ago 
seemed little more than a tradition. Mayfair, Suburbia, and 
the provinces all stay at home in the evenings, and for the 
same cause.” 


The war may play a part in the -novels of the immediate 
future, but the people are bound to become absolutely war- 
weary and reject anything bearing on the subject. The period 
of the war-book, Mr. Jenkins believes, has already passed: 

‘People have become tired of reading the Kaiser’s opinion 
of the Almighty, the Cologne Gazette’s ideas on destiny, and 
Berlin’s views upon the ethics of hate—the only things that ap- 
pear to escape the Censor’s net. They will still read books about 
the belligerent peoples, books that touch more on the psychol- 
ogy of war, less highly spiced literary meats than they demanded 


a few months back; but what they mostly want is something to 
make them forget how far it is to Tipperary, or that Piccadilly 
is being kept as dark as the plans of the War Office. ..... . 
“*T want good novels,’ one of the biggest London booksellers 
remarked last week, and this seems to be the general cry; but 
they must be good—above the average, that is. The reason 
is obvious. Every one is suffering, as a result of the present state 
of affairs, through loss of friends and relatives or from business 
worries, and all want something that will, for a time at least, take 
them out of themselves. A good book will do this; an indif- 
ferent one will not, and here you have the whole thing in a 
nutshell. . . . It is more than likely that there will be a shortage 
of novels in this country, just as there is a shortage of copper 
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in Germany. . . .'The war will play a great part in fiction, but 
only until people become absolutely war-weary. This was the 
ease, in a lesser degree, with the South-African War, until even- 
tually to say a novel dealt with that subject was tantamount 
to asking for its rejection.” 
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ONLY AMERICANS BETWEEN BELGIUM AND STARVATION 





AN YOU IMAGINE WHAT THIS MEANS—an 
entire people subsisting on meager foreign supplies, daily 
measured out? Suppose you, with your home comforts, 
your plepteous table, were suddenly reduced to home- 

lessness, even hopelessness, and could have no food except as 

allotted to you, so many (or so few) ounces a day. And suppose 
this could come only from across the sea, dependentsolely upon the 
generous humanity of strangers, HOW WOULD YOU FEEL? 

This is the attitude of every Belgian to-day. So declared 

Herbert €. Hoover, Chairman of the American Belgium Re- 

lief Committee in London, on March Ist, in a statement which 

American papers printed the day after—the day on which this 
page of THe LirERARY 
Diaest is prepared. He 








HE LITERARY DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR 
FUND has exceeded $105,000—a munidicent sum to be 
contributed by the clientele of one periodical. It stands 
forth even more munificently when you consider that 

this large contribution came from or through less than ten 

thousand subscribers for Tue Digest, many of whom remitted 
several times. More than 300,000 subscribers have not yet 
been heard from as contributors to this Fund. Do they not 
wish to have part in such a humanitarian work? The door is 
wide open for them still. Inside of it wait hunger and home- 

lessness and wolfish want. Careful organization, skilful di- 

plomacy, and unselfish watch-care have insured to every giver 

the delivery of his or 





said: 


her gift into the hands 
of its intended bene- 





‘* Every Belgian is 
to-day on a ration from 
this Commission. Food 
and money arenot inter- 
changeable. The Bel- 
gians can only be saved 
from starvation by the 
imports of this Com- 
mission. Those in Bel- 
gium who can still pay 
us with paper money 
are no less dependent 
upon us for food than 
the destitute,and every 
pound of food we are 
able to introduce into 
Belgium, by the mere 
of a charitable world, 
prolongs just that much 
Belgian life, and has 
nothing to do with tax- 
es, indemnities, or 
monetary transac- 
tions,’’ 





The German author- 
ities, Mr. Hoover testi- 
fies, have kept entire 
faith with the Commis- 
sion. There never has 
been any interference 
by them with its food- 








UNLOADING FIRST SHIPMENT OF “DIGEST FLOUR,” 
12,500 Barrels in Sacks, From Steamship Lynoria at Rotterdam Wharf. 


ficiaries. Never. before 
was a whole people's 
necessity met in such 
measure by another 
people’s bounty, unde: 
difficulties so constant 
and by methods so well 
safeguarded. 

Varied reports from 
Belgium have profound- 
est interest for DicgEsr 
readers who have as- 
sisted in keeping at bay 
the wolf of famine from 
destitute millions there. 
It is good for all givers 
to know howgreat is the 
gratitudeof those whom 
they have helped to 
save from starvation; 
and this is hinted in 
one press dispatch tell- 
ing about the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Bel- 
gium, whichsays: “‘ Let- 
ters at the rate of 2,000 
a week are pouring into 
the main Brussels office 











-stuffs; ‘‘the whole of 
these foodstuffs, or their equivalents, have gone to the Belgian 
civil population.’”’ It is clear from what he says, and from what 
The Rockefeller Foundation reported but a day or two earlier, 
after carefully investigating facts, that all the immense donations 
which have gone from America have reached their intended 
beneficiaries, and that ‘“‘the work of keeping Belgium from 
starvation, which has devolved largely upon Americans,” has 
been maintained through a wonderful organization, backed by 
the not less wonderful generosity of Dicrest readers and many 
other constituencies, helped out often by the personal credit of 
that London committee of which Mr. Hoover is the he nog Of 
the Commission’s management on this side the water, we shall 
have more to say later on. 

Meanwhile every Belgian’s daily ration must be furnished. 
Have you done your share? Does humanity suggest that you 
do more? 


THE NEED GROWS EVERY HOUR. 





Contributions to THE DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND—Received from February 25 to March 3, 1915, inclusive 


$500.00—From a Friend (additional), $3.00, Academy Shop Mfg. 


$125. pte * (additiona)). 


$50.00 Each—* F. §8.."" Northampton, Mass. (ad- 
ditional) ; Dr. Gen. a Patten. Young; A. Crane; Mrs. 
FROM SUNDAY SCHOOLS—$16.75, Rose (N. Y.) $20.00: G. A. Kernick. 
Presb; ipertan 8. 8.; $9.40. puAbAr Lu theran 8S. S.. Mil- 
D.: $6. 60. Presbytei rian S. S., East Moriches, Smead; Mrs. D. McCool. 
: $5.00 Each, Rocky Point (N. Y¥.) Chapel Cong. 
c ongregational S. S. Mass.; $4.00, Etna 










M. E. 8., Columbia City 25, Presby. 8. 8. > _ Cs Mente dl — Sy 
Class, Rea Springs, N. C.; $1.50, Salem S. S. Girls, Locke: Mr. & Mrs. 3. © 
New Rochelle, N. Y. teen: 4 ‘J. E. ch 


FROM PUBLIC cenems- $30.00, Junior Class of James. 
Davenport College, Lenoir, 


* pees THE PYTHIAN SISTERS— -$3.00, Union City, 
FROM OTHER a a 


‘Insular,”’ San Juan, P. 


“A Group hart; Z. McClanahan ; 


Conn. ; $5.2 0. 
nah, Ga, . 
waukee, Win, Camp Fire Girls, New Milford, Conn.; MeNeill; C. S. Bondurant; 





‘ Children of Fpiscopal Orphan Home, Savan- R. W. Bayliss 





‘Ss 


$15.00 Each: W. F. Towne; J. H. Dunlap; R. A. 


S. K. Smith; J. F. Stephen- 


$10.00 Each: FE. pers, 
{. Kelly; Evelyn M. Spence; “‘W. Pa.; 
R. 


Rundies; F. A. Henry; H. B. Cal; 
Zartman; Rey. J. E. Clark; 


$5.00 Each: W. Cocking: 


Dennett (additional) - Mrs. D. 


of the Commission, ex 
pressing the thanks of 
individuals for the food they have received.” 

The same dispatch says: ‘‘The American flag now has the 
right of way on Belgian roads, and, flying from the warehouses 
and stations of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, as well as 
from its automobiles, it forms about the only bit of color in 
this desolate land.” It seems that our flag became so general 
that its use was forbidden for a while, but ‘“‘since the flag has 
been restored to the cars,” as this dispatch explains, ‘‘the 
passing peasant not only gives them clear way, but stands at 
salute as they go by. The flag flies from the barges carrying relief 
food, and it again waves from the warehouses and stations, but 
care is taken that it is not used without authority.” 

“To the Belgians,’ we are assured, ‘“‘the American flag is the 
outward symbol of their relief from possible starvation, and they 


revere it accordingly, extending to it the same respect they* 


would pay to their own, were they allowed to fly it.” 





Co., Eufola, N. C.; $2.00, L. Johnson; “‘S. T. C.,”’ Cambridge, Mass. (additional 
Whatsoever Clih. Berlin, Conn. 


FROM INDIVIDUAL gore. $25.00 Each: Anna H. 


$3.00 Each: ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Saranac Lake, N. Y 
“‘Anonymous”’ (Proceeds of jewelry). 

$2.50 Each: Ida Hammond; Mrs. A. G. Fisher 
“‘Anonymous,’’ Pittsfield, Mass. 

$2.00 Each: C. H. Houghtaling; FE. J. Turnbull; Eliz: 
beth Weed. 

$1.00 Each: Mrs. C. Moffett; ““L. B. C McKeesport 
. “Anonymous.” Richmond Hill, N. Y. Anonymous 
R. Cole; Adelaide I. Coquille, Ore.; N. Love; ‘J. . =. San Francisco 
“Anonymous. <x Ponce, P. = Ww. dD. MeNeil; ‘“Two 
W. I. Carpenter; Florence Sympathetic ie ce Sugarcreek, Pa.; Beatrice Sutto 

“KK 24545424 K,’’ South No eae Conn.; “Clerk 45 

N. Fithian 


Peterson; C. R. Bennett. 





Rev? J. H. Cruickshank; Henderson, Ky. ; 
Mary W. Coswell; A. i . “Cash,”’ Lync! 
A. Covington; W. E. Lock- burg, Va.; $18.00 Miss H. E. Hewitt; $11.27, Victri 





. “‘Anonymous,”’ White Sulphur Concert, Lake Charm, Fla.; $6.00, Louisa H. Goodnu 
of Friends’’ from Lansdowne, Pa. 7.00, Housewives’ Springs Mont. L. B. Reed, D.; 


league, Albany, N. Y.; $6.36, } Sh Club, Winsted, L. F. Miller; F, M. Prentice; 
L. 


$3 rs. J. A. Clark; $5.30, k G. MeDavitt; $2.15, “Little Girls,’’ Charlotte 
0. C. Olsen; H. P. Haber; Ville, Va.; $1.30, Mrs. J. M. Foy. 


Previously Acknowledged. ..............0000: $103,968.93 


S$; F. Pendleton; Mrs. O. Rogers; Mrs. 
Each, Fmployees of Armour & Co., Mil- W. W Ross; L. E. Molineux; 


F. W. Otterstrom; J 


R. L. Allen; J. L. Scofield; EN Sign dnksss Ch wisds't.c-ce sedi seasons $105,415.41 


Send No Flour. It will be bought economically near the Seaboard, saving cost of transportation 
‘All contributions acknowledged in our columns, 


Make checks payable to BELGIUM FLOUR FuND, LiTeRARY DiGEst, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City’ 
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AGAINST AMERICAN MILITARISM 


UR VOICE in the world is not measured by our guns. 
Our safety does not depend upon our navy, but upon our 
reputation. These words are written by Dr. Frederick 
Lynch in combating the present movement to make us more of 
a military nation than we have hitherto thought necessary. He 
urges us to hold to our proved national ideals, and not be ‘‘stam- 
peded by useless fears, and follow after that Old-World way that 
has proved such a miserable failure.’”” The enemy that is 


‘ 


within our gates is the ‘‘group of men who are leaving no stone 
unturned to urge the United States to follow in the footsteps of 
the Old World and base its civilization upon armaments, guns, 
In The Christian Work (New 
York) Dr. Lynch goes on to particularize the classes who would 
“turn the minds of our people from industrialism and that high 
idealism which has marked the growth of our people to militarism 
and the preparations for war’’: 


a vast navy, and a huge army.” 





“This group is composed of four classes. First, there are the 
officers and ex-officers of the Army and Navy. Their business is 
wit! guns, and they can see no other greatness for a nation than to 
have big guns and no other basis of safety or defense than in guns. 
They are conspicuous backers of the Navy League, Uncle Sam’s 
Safety League, and other organizations formed to urge this 
philosophy. The second class is composed of those who profit 
by war and the preparation for war—the manufacturers of 
powder, guns, and armaments, and the builders of battle-ships. 
Their activities are illusive, but after the revelations in Europe 
which have shown how feverishly this class of men worked to 
bring on this present war—willing to plunge Europe into this 
hell to rhake a few dollars, there can be no doubt of their activity 
here. The third class is composed of those politicians who are 
taking part in this fight against President. Wilson’s peace policies 
as outlined in his splendid message, simply to discredit and em- 
barrass his Administration. The fourth class in this group 
urging the nation to arm is composed of those hysterical people 
who have been stampeded with fear by the present war. For- 
getting that it is militarism and trust in armament that has pre- 
cipitated the war in Europe, they would have us arm to defend 
ourselves against the danger of invasion by Germany, should she 
prove victorious.” 


Dr. Lynch wonders if in the light of this agitation for increased 
armament the people of this nation have at all ‘‘ considered what 
brought on this collapse of civilization in Europe and plunged 
twelve countries into this unparalleled disaster.’’ His own 
diagnosis is this: 

“We had the fortune or misfortune to be in Europe the week 
preceding the war, and for a week after the war began. We came 
across from Germany the day she was mobilizing her great army. 
We were in France the week preceding the war. We were in 
England several days after the war broke out. One conclusion 
was irresistibly forced upon us, as we believe it was upon almost 


every American who was in Europe last summer, namely, that: 


vast armament was one of the direct and immediate causes of 
this war.* For forty years Europe has been basing her civiliza- 
tion upon force. She has said that force, guns, armament, 
dynamite, powder, and shells were the only things that gave a 
nation prestige, the only things that made a nation a power 
in the world, or its voice listened to, the only defense of a nation 
against its enemies. They have all said that armaments were 
the things that ‘could preserve the peace of Europe.’ Every- 
where one turns in-.Europe guns are more conspicuous than 
pulpits, soldiers more conspicuous than school-teachers, arms 
more in evidence than churches. One nation has spent $12 on 
preparation for war to every $1 on religion and education put 
together. As a result of this philosophy of defense and peace, 
Europe became a vast powder-magazine and, as a consequence, 
When a half-crazed Servian threw a match into it, it went off. 
Powder always does go off some time or other. A great English- 
man remarked to us that he had come to feel that when arma- 





he net 


ment reaches a certain point it goes off by spontaneous combus- 
tion. It has gone off in Europe. If after this war the nations 
go back to the same business it will go off again. 

‘**And now, when we see a group of men urging our nation to 
follow in the footsteps of these older, ruined, collapsed Powers, 
we tremble for it. We wonder if they are blind, that they can 
not see. We can not believe they realize what they are doing. 
For if they prevail, the same cataclysm awaits us. There is not 
one law for Europe and another for America. And of all times 
in the world, this is the most fraught with danger to be talking 
of increasing armament. President Wilson, being a statesman, 
realizes the awful tension under which all the world is just now 
living, and is trying to avert it. For any such agitation just 
now is bound to be construed as directed against either Japan 
or Germany, or both. As a matter of fact, these alarmists are 
openly naming these two nations as the objects of their fears. 
The result is that the Japanese are becoming suspicious of us, 
made so by all this talk. The founders of the National Security 
League at their initial meeting drew graphic pictures of a ‘vic- 
torious nation invading this country’—everybody knew they 
meant Germany. That goes to Germany, and our voice in the 
settlement after this war loses influence in just that degree.”’ 


The pity of the situation lies, in this writer’s view, in the fact 
that ‘when there is only one great nation to whom Europe can 
turn for counsel and leadership— 


“only one great nation to which the peace-workers of Europe 
can turn for leadership, we should find our mouths dumb, 
our position of leadership gone, because we had become even as 
they are, and had no word to say. For how can we say: ‘Get 
rid of militarism, disarm,’ if we are arming as fast as we can, and 
beating them in their own miserable reliance on force and guns?” 





ON “LOVING THINE ENEMY” 
HE CHRISTMAS TRUCE was a bad thing for the 


soldiers, from a military standpoint. It showed them 

the ironic futility of standing up to kill men with whom 
they could just as readily hobnob over exchanged cigars and 
chocolate. Berlin wrote an order to stop such proceedings, and 
we have the opinion of an English major that “if you wanted to 
end this war, all you’d have to do would be to let the men 
have another truce or two like that Christmas one. They'd get 
to talking to each other, and suddenly they'd decide that the 
whole business was foolishness and they’d lay down their guns 
and go home.”” Nothing shows better than this the fact asserted 
by William G. Shepherd in the New York Evening Sun that 
the soldiers who stand face to face in opposing trenches do not 
hate one another. The London Times publishes a number of 
letters from the trenches setting forth the state of affairs that 
existed on Christmas day. One of them from an officer in 
a Highland regiment to his family at home may be taken 
as typical: 


“You need not have pitied us on Christmas day; I have 
seldom spent a more entertaining one, despite the curious 
conditions. We were in the trenches, and the Germans began to 
make merry on Christmas eve, shouting at us to come out and 
meet them. They sang songs (very well); our men answered by 
singing, ‘Who Were You with Last Night?’ and of course ‘Tip- 
perary’ (very badly). I was horrified at discovering some of our 
men actually had gone out, imbued more with the idea of seeing 
the German trenches than anything else; they met half-way, and 
there ensued the giving of cigarets and receiving of cigars, and 
they arranged (the private soldiers of one army and the private 
soldiers of the other) a forty-eight hours’ armistice. It was all 
most irregular, but the Peninsular and other wars will furnish 
many such examples; eventually both sides were induced to 
return to their respective trenches, but the enemy sang all night, 
and during my watch they played ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and ‘God 
Save the King,’ at 2.30 a.m.!. It was rather wonderful; the night 











was clear, cold, and frosty, and across to our lines at this usually 
miserable hour of night came the sound of such tunes very well 
played, especially by a man with a cornet, who is probably well 
known. 

“‘Christmas day was very misty, and out came those Germans 
to wish us ‘A Happy. Day’; we went out, told them we were at 
war with them, and that really they must play the game and 
pretend to fight; they went back, but again attempted to come 
toward us, so we fired over their heads, they fired a shot back 
to show they understood, and the rest of the day passed quietly 
in this part of the line, but in others a deal of fraternizing went 
on. So there you are; all this talk of hate, all this fury at one 
another that has raged since the beginning of the war, quelled and 
stayed by the magic of Christmas. Indeed, one German said: 
‘But you are of the same religion as we, and to-day is the Day 
of Peace!’ It is really a great triumph for the Church. It is a 
great hope for future peace when two great nations, hating each 
other as foes have seldom hated, one side vowing eternal hate 
and vengeance and setting their venom to music, should on 
Christmas day, and for all that 
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PSALMS FOR WAR-TIME READING 


EADERS of the Psalms are now discovering ‘‘a new 
sense of oneness with their writers,” says The Canadian 
Churchman (Toronto), ‘‘for the conditions of the last 

few months have brought that part of the Old Testament won- 
derfully near.”” Whereas ‘‘only six months ago many were 
discussing certain Psalms which are called ‘imprecatory’ or 
‘vindictive,’ and urging that they should be omitted as unsuit- 
able for Christian readers,”’ now such talk is little heard. Even 
the familiar Twenty-third Psalm, this Canadian Anglican editor 
notes,,speaks of a table prepared 
enemies.” 


‘‘in the -presence of mine 
Another writer on the same subject is thus quoted 

in the Toronto paper: 
‘In this connection it is hardly possible to refrain from men- 
tioning one Psalm, the Fifty-fifth, in which all these features 
occur, and which is a strikingly 





the word implies, lay down their 
arms, exchange smokes, and 
wish each other happiness! Be- 
yond all this, the day itself was 
rendered impossible for war by 
mist. So altogether I expect 
we had a better time than all 
you poor things at home, who 
were probably bothering your 
heads thinking of the chances 
of war and the discomfort of 
trenches. Next year, pray God, 
we shall all be round the fire and 
aut peace.” 

Next day, we read, the men 
had to be shifted to new posi- 
tions, or there would have been 
no fighting. It is quite clear 
from this that the gospel of hate 
can gain adherents only among 
those who remain at home to 
meditate instead of going forth 
to fight. A singular instance is 
afforded by a Lutheran pastor, 





exact representation of present- 
day facets. Horror, impatience, 
the sense of a gross injustice, 
the aggravation of the situation 
by the fact of kinship with 
the enemy, the putting forth of 
the enemy’s hand against such 
us were at peace with him, the 
profanation of a covenant, the 
heart set upon war—all these 
appear in this Psalm _ with 
photographie exactitude; and 
through it all is the assurance 
of the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness and the comfort 
of casting the burden upon the 
Lord. It is a Psalm for daily 
reading in these times.” 


In view of this reeommenda- 
tion to loyal Canadians, it may 
be well to quote a few verses 
from this ‘‘ Psalm for daily read- 
ing in war time”’ 





Dr. Julius Sehiller, of Nurem- 
berg, who describes himself as 
ux Royal Protestant pastor. In 
the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) 





RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES IN ABEYANCE. 


\ Jewish rabbi with a Catholic priest and a Lutheran pastor in 
the German Army. 


“Because of the voice of the en- 
emy, because of the oppression of 
the wicked: for they cast iniquity 
upon me, and in wrath they hate me. 

‘“My heart is sore pained within 








he observes that before the war 

it was considered immoral to hate; but now ‘‘Germans know that 
they not only may, but they must, hate.” Herr Lissauer’s ‘Chant 
of Hate”’ against England is, he declares, a faithful expression of 


the feelings cherished in the depth of the German soul. Further: 


‘*All protests against this hate fall on deaf ears; we strike 
down all hands that would avert it. We can not do otherwise; 
we must hate the brood of liars. Our hate was provoked, and 
the German can hate more thoroughly than any one else. A 
feeling that this is the case is penetrating into England, but the 
fear of the German hate is as yet hidden. There is a grain of 
truth-in Lord Curzon’s statement that the phlegmatic temper- 
ament of his countrymen is ineapable of hating as the Germans 
hate. We Germans do, as a matter of fact, hate differently 
than the sons of Albion. We Germans hate honorably, for our 
hatred is based on right and justice. England, on the other 
hand, hates mendaciously, being impelled by envy, ill-will, and 
jealousy. 1t was high time that we tore the mask from England’s 
face, that we finally saw England as she really is.”’ 

The pastor further declares that the day of judgment for this 
world is at hand, and the honorable task of carrying the judgment 
into effect has been entrusted to Germany. He claims that 
Germany hates ‘‘with a clean conscience.” And— 

‘‘we, who are fighting for truth and right with clean hands and a 
clean conscience, must have him on our side who is stronger 
than the strongest battalions. Hence our courage and our 
confidence in a fortunate outcome of the world-conflagration. 


The dawn will soon appear that announces that the ‘Day of 
Harvest’ for Germany has broken.”’ 





me: and the terrors of death are 
fallén upon me. 

‘‘Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and horror hath over- 
whelmed me. 

“And I said, ‘Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly 
away, and be at rest.’...... 

“For it was not an enemy that reproached me: then I could have borne 
it; neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself against me; 
then I would have hid myself from him: 

“But it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance. 

“We took sweet counsel together, and walked unto the house of Ciod 
in company. 

“Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into hell: for 
wickedness is in their dwellings, and among them. 

‘As for me, I will call upon God; and the Lord shall save me 

‘‘Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and cry aloud: and he 
shall hear my voice. 

“He hath delivered my soul in peace from m battle that was against 
me: for there were many with me. ...... 

“He hath put forth his hands against such as be at peace with him; he 
hath broken his covenant. 

“The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in his 
heart: his words were softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords... .. - - 

“But thou, O God, shalt bring them down into the pit of destruction: 
bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their days; but I will trust 
in thee.” 


There is a hint at the kind of peace the editor of The Canadian 


Churchman would dictate at Berlin in his concluding remarks 
on this topic: 


‘‘When the war is over we believe that many an Old Testa- 
ment passage will have had fresh light shed upon it, and 
perhaps as never before we shall understand the statement of 
the Psalmist that ‘the Lord is known by the judgment which 
he executeth.’” 
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CATHOLIC MISSIONS AND THE WAR 


EVERAL ARTICLES in these pages have told how 

Protestant missions are affected by the war. Catholic 

missions, too, are suffering, it appears, and we read in 
The Ecclesiastical Review (Philadelphia) how the friends of that 
work everywhere must now ‘“‘set their eyes in the direction of 
the United States for the help which should not fail at this 
crucial period in the history of the Church.” By answering 
this call for help the Catholic Church in the United States, the 
writer in The Review thinks, “should become a great missionary 
force in this twentieth century.”’ Just how the Church here is 
to be aroused to take up this task is a question, but the writer 
is certain of this much, namely, that ‘‘the Church must depend 
on her more prosperous subjects for her pacific invasion of 
heathendom, and no one will deny that the Church in the United 
States is singularly blest in this our day.’”’ But in the letters 
from missionary workers which are quoted in the Ecclesiastical 
Review article, the emphasis seems to be on the need for men 
more than for money. There is the Tyrolese priest in Phirang- 
ipuram, India, who fears his scheme for a new training-school 
must now come to nothing, whose home communications have 
been eut off, and who thus states missionary needs from his 
view-point: 

‘We Catholics must have missioners of every flag in the field. 
The necessity for this is clearly shown just now, when from 
India about forty-five French priests are being called to the 
colors, while the Germans and Austrians are cut off from their 
respective countries so completely that they can not receive 
alms or even private letters from their friends at home. The 
sooner American Catholic priests come to the East the better.” 


Other heads of missionary enterprises in India, China, Japan, 
and Korea tell the same story of ‘‘gaps made in the ranks of the 


Lord,” and of the cutting off of the accustomed money contribu-— 


tions from Europe and the need of help from America. One 
heavy item of loss is the apparently large number of young 
French priests called to perform their military duty. Bishop 
Chatran, at Osaka, tells of mission work in Japan being dis- 
organized through the drafting of priests and teaching brothers. 
In one day, says Father Kennelly, at Shanghai, China, ten 
missioners left to be enrolled in the service of their fatherland. 
It is strange, he adds, ‘‘to see France, which has banished the 
Jesuits as a danger to the country, call them to the flag in the 
hour of need,” but ‘‘patriotism is right and condemns the 
persecuting policy of the past.’’ Father Deneux, at Chemulpo, 
Korea, believes that about a third of the missioners in Korea 


- have left to join the troops of France or the colonies. And he 


comments: 


“The service of one’s country is a duty no one would think 
of shunning, but. in truth, the presence of some hundreds of 
soldiers or hospital-assistants will make no change in the coun- 
try’s destiny, while the absence of some hundreds of priests 
causes a great gap in the missions. Let us hope that they may 
be away as short a time as possible.” 


Here is an interesting letter from Bishop van Aertselaer, of 
Central Mongolia, who seems to be working under Belgian 
auspices: 


“Since the beginning of the war we have had no news from 
home except the telegraphic dispatches published in the news- 
papers, and those are surely disquieting. We are ignorant of 
the fate of our mother-house in Scheut-les-Bruxelles and of the 
two houses which we have in the province of Anvers. In any 
case, it is clear that we can expect no help from either Belgium 
or France. 

“If these conditions are prolonged, what will become of our 
mission work, our schools, catechumenates, etc.? Who will 
take care of our twenty-one hundred orpharis? 

“Yet we have less to complain of than the French missions. 
According to the papers, these have lost more than three hundred 
priests, who have been called to the colors. Belgium has not 
summoned any of our missioners.” 


Turning from Asia to Africa, we note this explicit communica- 
tion from a priest in Uganda, British East Africa: 


“‘All our supplies are practically cut off and we shall have 
difficulty in keeping afloat. Flour, rice, and the more necessary 
articles of food have been seized by the Government. Each 
European is given an allowance of half a pound of flour a day. 
Other goods have gone up 200 per cent. 

““My curate is an Austrian and has been put on parole. All 
the other German and Austrian subjects are in jail. I would ask 
you to pray for us and our friends in Europe. It is a relief to 
know that America is not mixed up in the war.” 


Finally, there is a hopeful word from the isles of the Pacific. 
Says Bishop Douceré, of the New Hebrides: 
“The terrible war raging in Europe is doing great harm to the 


missions. But America is safe, and God will make use of her to 
tide the missioners over these difficult times.” 





RELIGIOUS COMPLEXION OF THE SLAVS 


OR THE BENEFIT of newspaper readers, who, it fears, 
FE vaguely lump together all the Slavic peoples mentioned 
in the war dispatches, Rome reprints some interesting 
information conveyed by Polonia (Paris). We must distinguish, 
it says, between two groups of Slavs: those of Greek or Byzantine 
civilization and belonging to the Orthodox Church, and those of 
Latin civilization and belonging to the Catholic and Protestant 
churches. To quote from a brief summary in the Catholic weekly 
published in English in the Italian capital: 


“The Greek Slavs number 100,000,000, composed of Russians, 
Bulgars, the majority of the Ruthenians and Serbs, and a part 
of the White Russians. The Latin Slavs are represented by the 
Poles (24,400,000), Czechs (8,000,000), Croats (5,000,000), White 
Russians (5,000,000), Ruthenians (4,000,000), Moravians and 
Slovaks (2,500,000), Slovenes (1,700,000), Lusatians (800,000), 
amounting in all to about 50,000,000 people. The two branches 
of the Slav race are distinguished and separated, mainly by their 
religion: the Greek Slavs belong to the schismatie Orthodox 
Church, the Latins are Catholics and Protestants. The former 
have developed in Byzantine traditions, under Oriental influence; 
the latter are the direct descendants of Roman and Occidental 
civilization. The Greek Slavs have also an alphabet of their 
own called the alphabet of St. Cyril, which is a medley of Greek, 
Latin, Armenian, and Hebraic signs, which underwent some 
modifications in the seventeenth century during the reign of 
Peter the Great. 

‘‘History has also contributed to separate the two masses of 
Slavs. The Mongol yoke for two centuries introduced Asiatic 
customs among the Russian Slavs; the Turkish yoke, for many 
centuries and down to our own times, influenced the character 
and customs of the Bulgars and Serbs. On the other hand, the 
Latin Slavs followed the historical evolutions of the Occident, 
they were with Godfrey de Bouillon at the Crusades, they were 
touched with the flame of the Renaissance, they have had their 
part in the development of modern thought.” 





MORAL CONDITIONS AT SAN FRANCISCO—The notes 
of jubilation that attend the opening of the fair at San Francisco 
are interrupted by ones of warning and adjuration from the 
East when The Christian Advocate (New York) points to one 
measure of safeguarding not, it thinks, properly prepared: 


‘‘Now that the Panama-Pacifiec Exposition is open, the forces 
of evil will combat the forees of righteousness with the customary 
weapons. We learn with satisfaction that representatives of a 
group of national reform and social organizations, including the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, are 
deeply concerned relative to vice conditions in San Francisco 
while it is crowded with visitors. It is reported that while 
morality inside the grounds seems to be safeguarded by those in 
authority, the city of San Francisco has not taken the same 
precautions, and indeed it is frankly said that the city is to be 
‘wide open’ during the Exposition. The organizations inter- 
ested are now urging the matter upon the commissioners, asking 
that they take action relative to conditions outside the grounds as 
well as inside. May their efforts prosper.” 
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GREAT ARCH OF THE RISING SUN, APPROACHING THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSE, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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THE SOUTH PATH TO THE 


CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 





By WILLIS P. KENNEDY 





HE shrewd traveler—he or she who has made so many 

transcontinental journeys as to have become travel- 

wise—who wishes to go to California and its Expositions 

should plan the trip through the succession of fascinating 
and diverting scenes that lie along the southern rim of the 
United States over the South Path. 


The South Path begins right in the harbor of New York; at a 
huge pier in West Street, from which the staunch and steady 
steamers of the Southern Pacifie sail for New Orleans on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays of each week. 


““One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” is the way the Southern 
Pacifie folk like to term the water portion of their transconti- 
nental route that starts at New York. It is a name well given. 
For the five days are all too short. Given a good ship, a good 
ship’s company, good living, plenty of games upon the decks 





ONE HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS AT SEA ON A 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP. 


and chance for short, brisk exercise, the variety of passing sail 
upon the one side or the thrust of a white light-house or glimpse 
of a huge hotel upon the other—and the low-lying dikes that 
mark the beginning of the greatest river of the world—the 
mighty Mississippi—seem upon you before you have hardly 
had opportunity to be well aware*of the fact that you are at 
New Orleans. 

And who shall deny the charm of this sentinel city of the 
Mississippi, the city of whom it is said that she never grows 
young? It is New Orleans, who, despite her wealth and progress, 
still retains more of the charm and atmosphere of a foreign city 
than any other city in all America. Her French blood does 
not change with progress nor the generations. And she is as 
foreign to-day as she was half a century ago, when Federal troops 
were striving to secure her—the richest treasure of the whole 
Confederacy. North of Canal Street—by a strange twist and 
turn of the river, the lower portion of the city—is her French 
quarter, practically unchanged in the passing of the years. 


* ¥* cf x * * + # + 


Yet New Orleans, fascinating as she is, and well worth a 
generous stop-over on the part of every tourist, is but a 
mile-post on the South Path from New York to the California 
Expositions. More definitely, she is the point where one steps 
from the steamer into the Sunset Limited or one of the other 
through trains of the Southern Pacific that begin their trek 
west-bound from this point. Before we begin the trip itself, let 
us stop for an instant and consider the railroad and the train 
over which we are to travel for three days and three nights: It 
is one of the very best railroads in the land—and one of the 
safest. The Southern Pacific officers are more proud of the 
Safety Medal given them recently by the National Museum of 
Safety in New York than they are of the scenic glories of their 
line, and that is saying a very great deal, indeed. 

And as for the trains—the Southern Pacific is not in the habit 
of apologizing to anyone for its Sunset Limited. It is a modern 
train, entirely formed of steel cars, from engine-tender to 
observation-platform, which runs each day in the year. And 
it carries its diner through for the entire run of the train. yet 
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despite the luxury and the cost of oper- 
ating this train, no extra fare is charged 
upon it. 

* * * * * * 

We seat ourselves upon the big and 
roomy observation-platform before we 
are outside of New Orleans, and within 
an hour find ourselves—locomotive, 
Pullmans and all—being carried across 
the Mississippi on a huge ferry trans- 
port resembling the back of some giant 
turtle. And sometime in the early even- 
ins we pass through Houston, one of 
the great banking and commercial cen- 
ters of Texas. Fifty miles back of 
Houston is Galveston, not only the 
greatest cotton port in the world, but 
with its splendid new hotel upon its 
superb beach a magnet of increasing 
appeal to tourists of every sort. 


San Antonio is another great com- 
mercial center for the Lone Star State. 
The Sunset Limited passes through it 
sometime in the very early morning, 
but the wise traveler will do well to 
male it a stopping-point for a day or 
two at least. San Antonio has not one 
mission, but four scattered upon its 
outskirts, while within its very heart 
it holds one of the greatest shrines of 
American patriotism—the Alamo. 


E! Paso is still another Texas city which should be worth the 
exercise of the generous stop-over privileges which the Southern 
Pacific gives to its through travelers. 


This year there is a new attraction for travelers along the 
South Path to California. It is more in the nature of an alter- 
native route than of a stop-over—a diversion from Bowie to 
Maricopa on the main line that gives instead a journey through 
Globe and Phoenix, Arizona. This trip is made over the Arizona 
Eastern Railroad to Globe, where the train is left and a touring 
automobile entered. From Globe you go over a magnificent 
Government highway for 120 miles, through the National forests 
and the deep canyon of the Salt River. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The South Path enters California through an easy pass in the 
Sierra Madre and after threading the orange-groves of San 
Bernardino and Riverside counties halts at Los Angeles. Here 
is the first great distributing point of the Golden State. For 
Los Angeles is the hub of a great railroad wheel, whose spokes 
run in every direction—north to San Francisco, where there is 
one great exposition this year, and south to San Diego, where 
there is still another, while shorter ones reach such nearby and 
delectable resorts as Santa Barbara, with its great mission, 
Pasadena, Redondo, Venice, and Long Beach. 


The man who goes to California this year will have heart and 
mind set on seeing the expositions, and if he be wise and travel by 
the Sunset Limited he will go first to the show that rests upon a hill- 
top back of San Diego—a wonderful grey city, builded in the lovely 
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architecture that came to usas one of the 
great Spanish heritages. Then having 
sven that fair thoroughly, as well as all 
the interesting things in and around 
San Diego itself, he will move North, 
probably over the Coast Line—which 
the Southern Pacific folk, with their 
faney for picturesque names, have long 
since called ‘“‘the Road of a Thousand 
Wonders.” If he does this, probably 
he will stop at Santa Barbara; almost 
certainly Del Monte, which adjoins 
historie Monterey and has the inimitable 
Seventeen-Mile Drive as its great lion. 
Then, too, he will wish to see Santa 
Cruz by the sea, one of the big play 
places of California, and Paso Robles, 
‘The Pass of the Oaks,” with its well- 
known hot springs, famous as a health 
resort. 


* * * * * * 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco does not rest upon a hill- 
top. Instead it is shut in by hills—on 
the one side the hills upon which San 
Francisco long ago began to build her- 
self, and on the other the blue hills of 
Marin, culminating in the sharp peak of 
Tamalpais. These are the hills that not 
only make a setting for the buildings of 
the exposition, but also form the barriers 
of the Gclden Gate—that world-famed harbor entrance whose 
waters lap right against the very grounds of this newest and 
greatest of all expositions. 





In the form of its architecture and particularly as one looks 
down upon it from the hill-tops it resembles an Oriental city— 
with its blank wall spaces, its domes and its minarets. This 
resemblance is heightened by the gay color-scheme of the fair; 
the walls of the buildings tinted a lovely and eye-restful yellow, 
the domes a soft, translucent blue, the many towers and min- 
arets in both reds and browns. This important work is the most 
elaborate thing of its sort ever attempted in the United States— 
and the most successful. 


* * * + * * * « * 


One thing more. To plana trip across the continent requires 
a deal of thought and arrangement—on the part of some one. 
When you take the South Path that some one assumes the guise 
of one of the Southern Pacific’s capable and interested repre- 
sentatives. If you are planning to take this trip, you should com- 
municate without delay with any one of the following repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Pacific: L. H. Nutting, General 
Passenger Agent, 366 Broadway, New York; J. H. R. Parsons, 
General Passenger Agent, Metropolitan Bank Building, New 
Orleans, La.; C. K. Dunlap, Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Building, Houston, Texas; or Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. They are pre- 
pared and ready to give quick and intelligent heed to your 
inquiries. 
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HE Overland has played an important part 
i in the development of the West. 


During the last few years tens of thou- 
sands of progressive ranchmen and farmers have 
come to depend upon and regard it as more vital 
and necessary than any other thing they have 
or might have. 


Five years ago they thought their methods 
mighty efficient. 


Yet, now, when they look back to what 
seems but yesterday, they are amazed at their 
former slowness; their inability to get there 


The Over 


and back quickly; their cramped and ns 
life; their lack of and hampered pleasure 


But the 
world moves. 
The spirit of 
today is— 
progress. 


The Over- 
land came into 
their lives. 


Instantly it 
gave these men 
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families a fresh start; a keener interest 
tter grip. It made them more money. It 


rovided an 
inexhaustible 
supply of new 
pleasures. 


It gave them 
Twentieth 
Century effi- 
ciency. 


It can do the 
same for you! 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


All over America, as all over the 
West, the Overland is the popular 
choice. 


It has the advantages of the highest- 
priced cars; the easy-riding, long underslung rear 
springs; the dependable high-tension magneto 
ignition; the simplest and most convenient elec- 


tric starting and lighting system and those deep, 
soft, luxurious seat cushions. 


We want you to look up the Overland dealer 
in your town. See this car and you'll better 
understand its national popularity. 


See our dealer today. 





NEW YORK, U. 5S. A. 


The Overland is the car 
selected by the Rice Lead- 
ers of the World Associa- 
ston as prizes for thelead- 
tng salesmen ofthe world. 
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Williams, Charles Richard. The Life of Ruther. charac 
ford Birchard Hayes, Nineteenth President of the New | 
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tions. Two volumes. 8vo, pp. xiv—540; 488. Boston 
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of course, but they won t leak. ities and checkered careers, there is nothing em i 
that resembles the story of Hayes. give it 
: : The prospects of the Republican party 
If you use Kelly-Springfield Tubes in Kelly- were fy a ow ebb toward the close of 
Springfield hand-made, real rubber tires you Grant’s second term. The scandals of the GRE 
: . ° Administration and the ‘‘orgies of Recon- D 
will add increased mileage to freedom from presse: oma: A a vay eae Empire 
needless tube trouble. in power. With distinguished men like Treaty. 
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Mr. Hayes wrote: . ‘The election has 
resulted in the defeat of the Republicans.”’ 
Further on, referring to the overwhelming 
character of the Democratic victory in 
New York, he writes: ‘‘From that time I 
never supposed there was a chance for 
Republican success.”” In the same entry, 
he notes the fact that Mrs. Hayes retired 
early on election night, sick with disap- 
pointment. On the morning after the 
election, most of the papers had flaming 
head-lires announcing Tilden’s success. 

The much-questioned transactions of the 
“Returning Boards” and the ‘‘Aliunde 
Jo” decision are approved by the _ biog- 
rapher. Mr. Williams has endeavored 
to put a better face on the lamentable 
events of 1876 than other historians have 
done. Informing accounts of the Hayes- 
Tilden dispute may be found in the final 
volumes of Rhodes and Schouler. Of ‘‘the 
tribunal upon whose decision the legitimacy 
of a Presidential succession for the whole 
Union waschiefly to depend,”’ Mr. Schouler, 
who had personal knowledge of the events, 
says, it was “a disreputable crew, and all 
deference paid to it by our distinguished 
visitors the visiting statesmen) must have 
been purely politic, with an inward revul- 
sion of the stomach.” 

It comprised four members, two white 
and two colored men, all Republicans 
by profession. Wells, its president and 
master-spirit, an ex-Governor of the State 
who now held a luerative Federal office 
in the custom-house, was ‘“‘a scoundrel, 
tricky and unreliable, whose character 
had degenerated during the past ten years, 
while he managed Louisiana polities by 
the corrupt arts of subterfuge and chica- 
nery.”. Anderson, the other member, was 
corrupt, and of the two negroes, ‘‘ Kenner 
had been indieted for larceny, while 
Casanave was an ignorant nonentity.” 

Mr. Rhodes, in an exhaustive account 
of these events, writes: ‘‘Wells and his 
satellites in seeret conclave determined 
the presidency of the United States, but 
before returning the vote of Louisiana 
there is little doubt that he offered to 
give it to Tilden for $200,000.” 


GREAT BRITAIN AND OURSELVES 


Dunning, William Archibald. The British 
Empire and the United States. A Review of their 
ations during the Century of Peace following the 
Treaty of Ghent. With an introduction by James 
tyce, and a preface by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
wh pp. xl-381. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The story told in this book, said Presi- 
dent Butler in the preface written last 
June, “is full of encouragement for those 
who are longing for the day when justice 
and not force shall ryle the destinies of the 
world.” In September, writing for those 
saddened by the calamity of European 
war, Viscount Bryce could emphasize the 
“consoling thought that the century of 
peace}which has raised the English-speaking 
Peoples from 40,000,000 to 160,000,000 has 
treated among those peoples a sense of 
kindliness and good-will which was never 
seen before, and which is the surest pledge 
of their future prosperity and progress, 
as well as of the maintenance of a perpetual 
friendship between them.” 

Now, in February, 1915, we read Pro- 
fessor Dunning’s first chapters only to be 
reminded how closely some events of 1914— 
15 resemble these of 1811-12. Then, as 
tow, England was at death’s grips with a 
Powerful foe upon the Continent. Then, as 
how, she tried to use her sea-power to 
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in the motor, 
| transmission, 
differential, 
wheel hubs, 
Wii. wherever fric- 
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occur in your 
car, means 
thattheseparts 
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RADAX 


An angular contact 
single row bearing 
designed to carry a 
radial load in com- 
bination with one- 
direction thrust. 









































You well know that the smaller 
the area of contact in a bearing, 
the less friction there is bound to 
be—and friction means resistance 
and waste. Friction 











‘5 AST SEASON A MAN BOUGHT A CAR 
i which failed to show the power he expected. It 
was nearly two months before he discovered that 
he was trying to drive with one of his brake bands 


Many car owners are just as unfair in blaming the motor, 
for its lack of power when all the 
time plenty of power is really there, 
but is being wasted by types of 
bearings that do not eliminate friction 
so completely as do ball bearings. 


DOUBLE ROW 


A dual capacity bearing 
taking end thrust from 
any direction and radial 
loads in combination. 
Will replace one radial 
and two thrust bearings 
in any mechanism. Has 
greater radial capacity 
than other forms of equiv- 
alent bore and outside 
diameter. 


New Departure 
Ball Bearings 
SINGLE ROW have solved the 
Designed ss theses! Problem of elim- 
raring am ries ating friction 
losses to the minimum. —nothing can 
roll so easily as 
a ball because of the exceedingly 
small area of contact. 


This is but one of the reasons why you 
should see that New Departure Ball 
Bearings are installed in the car you buy. 


A post card will bring to you a copy 
of our interesting booklet, “New Depar- 


ture Ball Bearings and What They 


Mean to the Car Owner.” White at once, and for 
convenience, please ask for Booklet “B”. 





















The New Departure Manufacturing Company 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 

Hartford Division, Hartford ~ Western Branch, Detroit 

TT Coane “{016-17 Ford Bldg. ° 

22-34 Great Eastern Street, London, 





E.C., Freeport, Copenhagen, Denmark 
ue d’Armaille’, Paris 
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How a Spring Works 


The trouble with a spring is that it 
springs back. There’s nothing 
neutral about a spring under 
compression. Its tendency is to 
go back to its normal position 

altogether too quickly for comfort. 


There’s enough power in a good 

spring, if it were used as a bow, to shoot 

you over a tree like an arrow. When four 

such springs rebound on a country road you 

suffer the sensation in a modified degree of 
being catapulted into the air. 


The New Automatic Hartford Shock Absorber soothes the angry 
_spring. When the spring is subjected to more than normal com- 
pression, the Hartford takes hold and eases it firmly. but gently 
back to normal. No jar—no recoil—no stiffness—just an equal- 
izing of spring action into long, undulating waves of motion. 


"Ffartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Soothes the Angry Spring 


The Hartford works peompeestesty--cemamatinatty. When spring action is 
slight its touch is gentle but its 

control is firmer and firmer as 

spring action increases. This is 

accomplished by a series of in- 

ternal discs, engaging progress- 

ively. 


Hartford Shock Absorbers add 

Automobile 
immensely to the comfort.of rid- Manufacturers 
ing; they keep the wheels on are now usirg 
the ground and thus prevent pina R. ae Sb 
accidents; and they add to the can be made. 
life of machinery and tires. If you want 

more —a 
Let us send you a book which will tell ‘ou must use 
you why the Hartford Shock Absorber — 
is standard equipment on so many sorbers. 
prominent cars and why 95% of the 
racing drivers use it. The book is free. 


Hartford Suspension Co, E. V. HARTFORD, 
191 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. Poestdont 





BRANCHES: 


New York Newark 
Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Indianapolis 


* Formerly Truffault-Hartford 





The Standard. Dictionary shows all the Write for List of Inventions 
various shades of words and of meaning; WANTED IDEA Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
contains “all the living words in the English ickeatadn f P prizes offered for inventions. 
language.” r four sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
UNMATCHED SPEED | 


Extra Power—No 
Vibration Srcet thst 


Ss away 
from any other rowboat motor— 
power tocarry heavier loads— 

no vibration to Cyli the boat. 














Whether You Portage 


or shoot the rapids, you want a canoe that’s 
easy to handle. 


The wise man’s choice this year. RacineWis Canoes 
season proved its mettle. Auwelttoi ae 
pendable—starts easy “reverses oe by simply respond quickly to every stroke of the paddle. 
pressing but: ton—weedless Their staunchness and seaworthiness make them 
safe in boiling rapids, butif portagingis preferred, 
roti Ses es : you'll find the Racinewis is thelightest canoe you 
. ever lifted. Write for free copy Canoes and 
oa coer: Canoeing, containing special article on camping. 
ate deiriaanettendianieitinaed RACINE BOAT COMPANY, Dept. H, Racine, Wis. 
Koban Co., 233 So. Water St., Milwaukee. Wis. | 

















starve out her enemy. Then, as now, 
neutral American shipping necessarily ut. 
fered through the thorough practise of such 
a policy, and the American Government 
made strong protests. Our shippers are 
not yet entirely satisfied, and there is an 
acknowledged difference of opinion be. 
tween the two Governments on certai 
points. But to-day, no one expects th: 
two nations to go to war over the matter 
And the reason for this confidence lie 
largely in the story which Professor Dun. 
ning ‘tells as his contribution to the cele. 
bration of the centenary of the Treaty of 
Ghent. 

Two great nations of the same speech 
and_ kindred institutions, which have 
amicably settled a whole series of boundary 
disputes, fishing and sealing questions, 
serious misunderstandings about neutral 
rights and such matters as the Tren 
affair and the Venezuela difficulty, ar 
not now going to fly at each other; 
throats. They “‘have the habit”’ of talking 
things over, compromising, and abiding by 
a settlement. Wherefore the book written 
by the Columbia professor is to be con- 
mended to persons troubled by the cor 
respondence between Mr. Bryan and Sir 
Edward Grey and the status of such ships 
as the Dacia and the Wilhelmina. Let w 
commend, too, Viscount Bryce’s introdu- 
tion, which briefly states the main points 
discust in Professor Dunning’s narrative, 
Many readers, we venture to say in con 
clusion, will find particularly interesting 
the chapters which touch upon our rele 
tions with Canada. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 
Hastings, James [Editor]. Encyclopedia of 


Religion and Ethics. With the assistance of Jon — 


A. Selbie and Louis H. Gray. Volume VII, Hymns- 
Liberty. Royal Son, pp. xx—911. New York: Seri> 
ners. $7 net. 


At the rate of a volume a year this great 


work proceeds toward completion. Thi 
issue is supposed to carry the work pat ™ 
the half-way point. But if the twew 


volumes promised complete the work the 
later contents are likely to be reduced. 
Four articles stand out in the present 
issue by reason of length and importance, 
and together make up more than one-fourth 
of the contents. These are Hymns (i 
pages), Images and Idols (50), Jesu 
Christ (48), and Law (84). All but th 
third of these are composite, the work ¢ 
several authors. President Mackenzie 
contributes alone that on Jesus Chris. 
Five other articles run to twenty pages 0 
over. The total number of articles, by 
183 writers, is just short of 200. Th 
majority of contributions are therefor 
brief, 186 averaging three pages each 


This makes available not only the article§ 


which are practically treatises, but alv 
a large number of short, sketchy, bit 
useful briefs on subjects serviceable 10 
the anthropologist, to students of cot 
parative and especially primitive ™ 
ligion, and to ethicists. The standard # 
fully up to that maintained in previol! 
voh ‘th a greater uniformity it 
met): reatment. There is also le 
of th: 3. One asks, it is true, what a 
art nsurance” is doing here—thi! 
bel i, she department of economics 
Or Ignorance” and ‘Invincible 
Igt should be separately treatel 
or .” and “Liberal Judaism.” We 
me erect, too, that Professor Webstet 
of niversity of Nebraska, was not 
as! ite on “Initiation, Primitive"~ 
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You get out of a tire in real wear just what the manufacturer puts into the tire. 
Actual measurements of cross-sections of the leading makes of rough tread and smooth tread tires 


prove that the tread of “Nobby Tread” Tires is very much thicker than other tires. 


This unusual extra thickness, in addition to the extra thick, strong shoe underneath, means just so 
much more real tire wear. 


This is one of the reasons why experts call “Nobby Treads” 


Business Basis Tires 


Automobile owners everywhere are rapidly learning to buy tires on a real business basis, viz.— the 
basis of ultimate economy. 


And remember this—investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less than 
with the average tire. 


These are the reasons why “Nobby Tread” Tires are today the largest selling high-grade arti-skid 
tires in the world. 


Based upon their remarkable mileage records, 


“No y Iread” Tires 
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are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments 
are on a basis of 






5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their 
front and rear wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection 
and the lowest cost per mile. 


United States Tire Company 


NOTE THIS: Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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Use but 44 inch of cream 
and don’t “rub in” 


the skin. 





will send, free, a trial 


for after-shaving. 


Laboratories : 





An announcement 
to shavers 


by Mr. Mennen 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream was offered 
to men only after three years of careful 
experimenting. It is radically different in 
chemical composition from the “hard” 
soaps still so widely used—shaving sticks, 
powders, cakes, etc. 


Because of its peculiar properties, Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream cuts the time of shaving in half 
and eliminates the torture so many men experi- 
ence. It makes relathering unnecessary ; it really 
softens the beard without 
because it contains no “free” caustic, it does not 
smart or irritate the face. 
extra amount of glycerin is added purposely to soothe and soften 
You can shave comfortably even with a dull razor. 


To help you save your time and your face, we include with every 
tube an interesting little folder, explaining the quickest and easiest way 
toshave. We ask you to follow these directions; you will then see why 
tens of thousands of men already prefer this preparation to all others. 


(Signed) ' 
ice. 


NOTE: Wrap up a dime, mail it and we will gladly send a trial 
tube so that you can prove these statements. 
can of Mennen’s Talcum for Men, which is a 
neutral tint and does not show on the face. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Company 
1603 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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Comfort Plus 


in stormy weather 
is a regular thing with 
the man who has the 
COMFY -Felt-Slipper 
habit. Every man ap- 
preciates the change 
from damp shoes to COMFYS. Get a pair 
from your men’s wear or shoe dealer today. 
If he hasn’t them, we will send postpaid on 
receipt of price, 

Look for this 
[ovr 
Grease wane) 


S 


* SLIP-ON C 
Military Blue or Salant $1.75 
| Write for booklet No. 63-B, 
“ Comfort Plus.” 


DANIEL GREEN FELT 
- SHOE COMPANY 
75 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 




















There are 


po Million Persons 


in the United States who are continually using 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


THE BRUSHES OF 
CIVILIZATION 


Their use insures 


| Economy of Cost and Perfect Results 


Send for illustrated literature about 
Whiting-Adams Brushes 


Manufactured only by 


 Joun L. Wuitine-J. J. ADAMs Co. 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 





no other man knows the subject so well, 
But one ean do no other than offer eop. 
gratulations to the editors on the whole ag 
to the choices they have made and the 
excellence of the articles, and to ourselves 
on the mass of reliable information fy, 
nished. The work is an incomparable 
treasury of knowledge. 


Parker, H. 
Vols. II and III. 
Luzac. 


Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
8vo, pp. viii-466, viii-479. London: 
12s. each net. 

The completion of a task that Mr. Parker 
set himself is worth noting. The promise 
held forth by the contents of Volume |, 
issued in 1910, is fully realized, and a mass 
of material of high value for the student of 
anthropology and of primitive psychology, 
is here digested. The volumes just issued 
continue and complete the stories of the 
cultivating caste, and give stories of the 
lower castes (potters, washermen, and tom- 
tom beaters), and of the Western Province 
and Southern India. If one is interested in 
the religious ideas of the Singhalese, the 
beliefs concerning gods, demons, and 
spirits of various sorts are explicit in most 
of these tales. The value is greatly en- 
hanced by the comparative notes which 
indicate related or similar motifs or in- 
cidents in the folk-lore of other religions. 
Naturally India furnishes the most nu- 
merous parallels, but Mr. Parker has gone 
far afield in illustration, for example, to 
Tibet, Greece (Herodotus), Turkey, China, 
ete. To one who knows thoroughly that 
master-study of folk-lore, Mr. Hartland’s 
‘‘Legend of Perseus,” Mr. Parker's ma- 
terial will be of exceptional value. The 
central incidents around which folk- 
tales gather—such as the life-token—are 
found here in numbers. The conclusion 
long ago reached that man’s mentality is 
everywhere of the same quality receives 
additional corroboration. The influence of 
environment in modifying fundamental 
traits is no less in evidence. For the in- 
trinsic interest of many of the tales much 
could be said. To Mr. Parker and the 
publishers, congratulations. 


Cooper, Clayton Sedgwick. The Modernizing 
of the Orient. Illustrations and Index. Pp. 346. 
New York: McBride, Nast & Co. $2 net. 





In this book, the author gives a résumé 
of his experiences during a journey through 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, and _ the 
Philippines, together with his impressions 
of the effect that the culture of the West 
has had on that of the age-long East. 
His descriptions of scenes and people are 
clear and vivid. They show keen and dis 
cerning insight into the habits and customs 
of the various peoples with whom he came 
in contact in his travels. The pilgrim 
to Mekka is now carried thither on an 
express-train, and the electric light illu 
minates the Prophet’s shrine; the Gaikwar 
of Baroda is introducing the cinematograph 
to instruct his people in the art of modern 
farming; and the suffragettes of China are 
taking an active interest in the affairs of 
that young Republic. Throughout the et- 
tire Orient Western thought and custom are 
gradually being grafted on a civilization 
that was old when Cesar invaded Britain. 
But in spite of these many evidences o 
Western culture, the reader can not bul 
feel, altho Mr. Cooper seems to think differ- 
ently, that outside of the larger cities, and 
apart from the States of such progressives 
as the Gaikwar, the modernizing of the 
Orient, with its eight hundred million souls. 
is an extremely slow proeess. The country 
is still in its swaddling-clothes. 
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CURRENT POETRY 





S the Allied fleet is hammering its way 
toward the city of Constantine, no 
doubt many a prayer is ascending to Allah 
to save the Turkish people and State. We 
fnd in the Tanine (Constantinople, Jan- 
uary 30) the following touching appeal. It 
is translated for this column by Dr. George 
F. Herrick: 


A CHILD’S PRAYER 


It is morning, see 

Great and small 

The people long for thee, 
O God on high. 


The army fights 
On mountains cold 
‘To save our homes, 
O God on high. 


The country is thine, 
The califate is thine, 
This nation is thine, 
O God on high. 


Love thy people, 
Love thy State, 
Love thy nation, 
© God on high, 


Save the fatherland, 
Save the Sultan, 
Save every soul, 

O God on high. 

Pity my mother, 
Pity my father, 
Pity my sorrow, 

O God on high. 


“Wild Earth’? (Maunsel & Co.) is the 
attractive title of a book of poems written 


by Padraic Colum, a young Irish poet now 


visiting the United States. He is a realist, 
but his realism is so warmed and softened 
by sympathy and humor that he can draw 
this true and appealing picture. 


AN OLD WOMAN OF THE ROADS 


By PapRAIC CoLUM 


), to have a little house! 


To own the hearth and stool and all! 
he heaped-up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf again’ the wall! 


0 have a clock with weights and chains, 
And pendulum swinging up and down! 
dresser filled with shining delft, 


Speckled and white and blue and brown! 


could be busy all the day, 

Clearing and sweeping hearth and floor, 
And fixing on their shelf again 

My white and blue and speckled store! 


could be quiet there at night 
Beside the fire and by myself, 

ure of a bed, and loth to leave 

The ticking clock and shiny delft! 


ch! but I'm weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house or bush, 
And tired am I of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush! 


nd I am praying to God on high, 

And I am praying Him night and day, 
or a little house—a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and rain’s way. 


Here is a cynical echo of the old Celtic 


ards. Thomas Hardy would appreciate 
he last stanza. 


A BALLAD-MAKER 


By Papraic CoLuM 


Once I loved a maiden fair, 
Over the hills and far away. 
Lands she had and lovers to spare, 
Over the hills and far away. 
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Now Ready 


The Cole Motor Car Company has con- 
tracted with the [Northway Motor Com- 
pany for the latter’s entire season’s pro- 
duction on the new Cole-Northway eight- 
cylinder motor. And the great plant of 
the Northway company is already work- 
ing twenty-four hours a day in certain of 
its departments in order to avoid any pos- 
sible slip-up on the promised schedule. 


The Cole Eight will continue to be 
delivered in quantities even if it becomes 
necessary to install three eight-hour 
shifts in the Cole Factory. 











There is no possible chance for disap- 
pointment on deliveries of the— 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 











A Bookful of Beautiful Rooms Free 


When you build a new home or an addition, remodel one or 
two rooms, or alter an office or store, try crack-proof 
BEAVER BOARD instead of lath and plaster. 


This Interesting Book Free on Request. If you state di- 


mensions of rooms, you also get portfolio of photographs, 


panel suggestions, color schemes, etc. 
obligation. Address, 


The Beaver Board Companies 
129 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches in sixteen cities 


BEAVER BOA 


WALLS & CEILINGS 


Absolutely no 
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A Letter From: Two 


Jolly Pipe Smokers 
at the 


Top of the World 


Tue Denver .& Satt. Lake RatLway COMPANY 
Corona, Colo., Sept. 21, 1914. 

Larus & Brother Co. 

Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen:, Having just used the last of a box of 
Edgeworth and finding the enclosed, we write you not to 
report any irregularities, but to praise the regularities of 
Edgeworth. Being two of the five residents of Corona, 
the Top of the World, we beguile many hours with Edge- 
worth, at this, the highest standard gauge railroad point in 
the world, elevation 11,660 ft. 

WARREN W. GLASGOW 
ROBERT M. AMES 

Air Brake Inspectors, D.& S. L. R.R. 
Corona, Colo., via Tolland 


What does the man who does not smoke 
know of the perfect peace that a good pipe and 
tobacco can bring him, even in solitude? 

Why, he knows as little of the joys of smok- 
ing as the man who has never smoked Edge- 
worth knows of the added pleasure that Edge- 
worth can put into his pipe. 

Two or three men living together in a lonely 
place or traveling together in a strange land can 
quickly tire of each other’s conversation, 

But if they both own pipes and if they have a 
generous, comforting supply of Edgeworth they 
are never bored. 

They can sit in silence and puff away in great 
contentment and be supremely happy. 

Edgeworth is made 
by men who under- 
stand pipe smoker’s 
nature quite as well as 
they understand tobac 
co nature. They know 
how to get that ‘‘peace 
and good will’’ taste 
into tobacco and Edge- 
worth has it. 

You can find this out 
without buying a tin 
of Edgeworth, if you 
want to, and we want 
you to. 

Send your name and 
address and the name 
of the man you buy your tobacco from, and 
we will send you free and postpaid a package 
of Edgeworth Ready- Rubbed. We want you 
to sample it. Fill your pipe with it and smoke 
it slowly and you will understand why those 
two chaps at Corona took it upon themselves 
to write and sign with both their names the 
letter reproduced above. 

If you roll cigarettes, try Edgeworth that 
way. It makes a tight, round cigarette with 
a refreshingly different flavor. In a cigarette 
the flavor of Edgeworth is slightly milder than 
in a pipe. 

Send your request for the free package to 
Larus & Brother Co., 5 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be bought in 
10c and 50c tins everywhere, and in the hand- 
some $1.00 humidor package. Edgeworth Plug 
Slice, 15¢, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sold by prac- 
tically all dealers or mailed prepaid if yours 
has none. 


To the Retail Tobacco Merchant:—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen 10c size carton by prepaid parcel post 
at the same price you would pay the jobber. 








And I was stooped and troubled sore, 

Arid my face was pale, and the coat I wore 

Was thin as my supper the night before. 
Over the hills and far away. 


Once I passed in the Autumn late, 
Over the hills and far away. 
Her bawn and bgre and. painting gate, 
Over the hills and far away. 
She was leaning there in the twilight space, 
Sweet sorrow was on her fair, young face, 
And her wistful eyes.were away from the place— 
Over the hills and far away. 


Maybe she thought as she watched me come, 
Over the hills and far away. 

With my awkward stride and my face so glum, 
Over the hills.and far away, 

“Spite of his stoop, he still is young, 

They say he goes the Shee among, 

Ballads he makes, I’ve heard them sung 
Over the hills and far away.” 


She gave me good-night in gentle wise, 
Over the hills and far away. 

Shyly lifting to mine dark eyes, 
Over the hills and far away. 

What could I do but stop and speak, 

And she no longer proud but meek? 

She plucked me a rose like her wild rose cheek 
Over the hills and far away. 


To-morrow, mavourneen, a sleeveen weds, 
Over the hills and far away, 

With corn in haggard and cattle in sheds, 
Over the hills and far away. 

And I who have lost her—the dear, the rare— 

Well, I got me this ballad to sing at the fair, 

’T will bring enough money to drown my care, 
Over the hills and far away. 


From The Westminster Gazette we take 
this vivid picture of war on the high seas 
and its dangers to peaceful crafts. The 
last stanza is strong in its sincerity and 
simplicity. 

WAR RISKS 


By C. Fox SMITH 


**Let go aft”’ . . . and out she slides, 
Pitching when she meets the tides. .. . 
She for whom our cruisers keep 

Lordly vigil in the deep. . . . 

Sink or swim, lads, war or no, 

Let the poor old hooker go! 


Soon, hull down, will England's shore, 
Smudged and faint, be seen no more: 
Soon the following gulls return 

Where the friendly dock-lights burn. . . . 
Soon the cold stars, climbing high, 
March across the empty sky. . . . 
Empty seas beyond her bow, 

(Lord, she’s on her lonesome now!) 


When the white fog, stooping low, 

Folds in darkness friend and foe, . . . 
When the fast great liners creep 

Veiled and silent through the deep, . . . 
When the hostile search-light’s eye 
Sweeps across the midnight sky, . . . 
Lord of light and darkness, then 

Stretch Thy wing o'er merchantmen! 


When the waters known of old 

Death in dreadful shape may hold, . . . 
When the mine’s black treachery 

Secret walks the insulted sea .. . 

(Lest the people wait in vain 

For their cattle and their grain), 

Since Thy name is mercy, then, 

Lord, be kind to merchantmen! 


Wilde used the epigram for its own sake, 
Shaw uses it to attack orthodoxy, and 
Gilbert K. Chesterton uses it to defend 
orthodoxy. Epigrams are scattered in 
glowing profusion over the pages of Ches- 
terton’s brilliant essays, his romances, 
and his extraordinary detective stories, 
and they make his poems unlike those of 
any other living poet. A volume ealled 
“The Wild Knight, and Other Poems,”’ is 
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published by Dutton. It is for the mogt 
part a reprint of Mr. Chesterton’s early 
work, and not all the poems express the 
opinions which the author of ‘‘ Orthodoxy” 
now holds. But the method is always 
Chestertonian. Here is Chesterton’ yer. 
sion of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Flower in the Crannied 
Wall.” 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


‘Elder father, tho thine eyes 
Shine with hoary mysteries, 
Canst thou tell what in the heart 
Of a cowslip blossom lies? 


“Smaller than all lives that be, 
Secret as the deepest sea, 
Stands a little house of seeds, 
Like an elfin’s granary. 


‘**Speller of the stones and weeds, 
Skilled in Nature’s crafts and creeds, 
Tell me what is in the heart 
Of the smallest of the seeds." 


‘God Almighty, and with Him 
Cherubim and Seraphim, 
Filling all Eternity 
Adonai Elohim." 


He is a generous poet. Some of ou 
economic versifiers would make a poem of 
every one of the following stanzas. But 
Chesterton, like Landor, believes that 
poetry is.the condensed, not the diluted, 
statement of ideas. 


GOLD LEAVES 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 
Lo! I am come to Autumn, 
When all the leaves are gold, 
Gray hairs and golden leaves cry out 
The year and I are old. 


In youth I sought the prince of men, 
Captain in cosmic wars, 

Our Titan, even the weeds would show 
Defiant to the stars. 


But now a great thing in the street 
Seems any human nod, 

Where shift in strange democracy 
The million masks of God. 


In youth I sought the golden flower 
Hidden in wood or wold, 

But I am come to Autumn, 
When all the leaves are gold. 


There are at least four living poets who 
know how to write Christmas carols. Three 
of them are women—Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Katharine Tynan, and Helen Parry Eden. 
The fourth poet wrote this: 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s lap 
His hair was like a light. 

(O weary, weary were the world, 
But here is all aright.) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary's breast, 
His hair was like a star. 

(O stern and cunning are the kings 
But here the true hearts are.) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s heart, 
His hair was like a fire. 

(O weary, weary is the world, 
But here the world’s desire.) 


The Christ-child stood at Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 

And all the flowers looked up at him, 
And all the stars looked down. 
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Enamel Paint 
for Home ‘Tinkering 


Take a look around your home and see the number 
of places fairly crying for RIPOLIN Enamel Paint. 


Use it on that iron bed, on crib, on bathroom and 
kitchen walls, 6n wicker or enameled furniture—in fact, everywhere 
you want a handsome white finish that will s/ay white without 
repainting. 
To clean, simply use a damp cloth once in a while. Don’t be 
afraid of harming RIPOLIN—it will stand any amount of rubbing 
and scrubbing—never discolors. 
There’s no substitute for RIPOLIN Enamel Paint. Flows like 
cream—is self-spreading—no wrist-tiring labor in brushing it out— 
no danger of clogging up corners—no hurry for fear it will dry before 
you are ready, and showdaps. RIPOLIN is ‘‘fool-proof.’’ Just do 
the best you can—then RIPOLIN will take care of itself. 
A 50c. can will:give you fifty dollars’ worth of satisfaction. It coats 
interior or exterior woodwork or metal with a clear, smooth finish 
like fine porcelain. It is used by all expert decorators, but you do 
not have to be an expert decorator to use it. 
RIPOLIN is made by the old Dutch hand process. A 
gallon will cover from 500 to 700 square feet, depending 
upon the surface. Your painter or decorator will tell you 
the quantity needed. 
That brilliant high gloss finish is unexcelled for the 
kitchen, pantry or wherever a glass-like surface is desired. 
Then again, for halls, reception rooms, libraries, —wher- 
ever the softer effects are preferred, —-RIPOLIN is obtain- 
able in a beautiful egg-shell finish, or even an absolutely 
flat finish. Any desired tint can be obtained by mixing 
pure color ground in Japan with white RIPOLIN — 
a buff or light green shade is excellent for kitchen walls. 
Unsurpassed for automobiles—choice of 12 beautiful colors. 


Also yachts and motor boats, because it is the only enamel 
that will stand the test of salt water and sea air. 


Send 50 cents to-day for large trial can, with brush—enough to give a thorough 

test—try it out in your own home—then you be the judge. With it we will send the 

coated strip of tin, and the book showing residences, exclusive clubs, and palatial 
‘ hotels finished with Ripolin. Also name of the Ripolin dealer in your territory. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


Importers and Distributers of RIPOLIN for the United States and Canada 


93 Pearl Street 68 Beaver Street 661 People’s Gas Bldg, 
Boston New York Chicago 











Soph 


NOTE THIS :—You can depend on the dealer who 
sells“*EVERSTICK" tocarry the best of everything 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





AT THE MERCY OF PURITANS 

LD Cape Cod has now become new 

Cape Cod, is frequented by the 
summer-resorter, and is gasoline-scented; 
but it was in the older days of the early 
eighties that Dr. Anna Howard Shaw went 
down among the Cape Cod natives and 
tried to convince them of a womans right 
to mount a pulpit and shepherd a eon. 
gregation. Those who tour through silent, 
green-arched village streets may deem the 
Cape a sleepy, uneventful spot, but that js 
because they fail to realize that in New 
England it is possible to find a whole 
village in the throes of a moral revolution, 
and yet detect few outward signs visible 
to the uninitiate. It was a quiet enough 
little village to all appearance, that of 
East Dennis, to which Dr. Shaw came as 
a youthful and ambitious preacher of the 
Gospel, but she soon found that appear. 
ances did not justly foretell the actual 
state pf affairs. In her autobiographical 
“Story of a Pioneer,’’ now appearing in 
The Metropolitan Magazine, she relates 
how she was plunged, at the time of her 
appointment, into one of the most. violent 
conflicts the town had ever known, and 
how she finally calmed the warring factions. 
“TI was blissfully ignorant ”’ confesses Dr. 
Shaw. ‘‘I entered my new field as trust- 
fully as a child enters a garden.” She met 
conditions that might well have served as 
ample cause for defeat, but ‘‘tho I was 
in the trouble from the beginning, and 
resigned three times in startling succession, 
I ended by remaining seven years.” At 
her entry into the community, each faction 
tried to win her to its side of the contro- 
versy (of which the original quarrel had 
long since been forgot), but she sted- 
fastly refused to consider any but written 
accusations. They then took a _ more 
original method of venting their quartel- 
someness, and their new pastoress was 
given a more difficult problem to solve, as 
she relates: 

During the regular Thursday night 
prayer-meeting, held about two weeks 
after my arrival, and at which, of course, 
I presided, they voiced their difficulties 
in public prayer, loudly and urgently 
calling upon the Lord to pardon such and 
such a liar, mentioning the gentleman by 
name, and such and such a slanderef, 
whose name was also submitted. By the 
time the prayers were ended there wer 
few untarnished reputations in the col- 
gregation, and I knew, perforce, what both 
sides had to say. q 

The following Thursday night they did 
the same thing, filling their prayers with 
intimate and surprizing details of of 
another’s history; and I endured the siti 
ation solely because I did not know how 
meet it. I was still young, and my ther 
logical course had set no guide-posts 
roads as new as these. To interfere with 
souls in their communion with God seem 
impossible; to let them continue to utter 
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nal attacks in church, under cover of 
prayer, Was equally impossible. Any course 
| could follow seemed to lead away from 
my parish, yet both duty and pride made 
mpt action necessary. By the time we 
gathered for the third prayer-meeting I had 
decided what to do, and before the service 
began | rose and addrest my erring children. 
| explained that the character of the 
prayers at our recent meetings was making 
ys the laughing-stock of the community, 
that unbelievers were ridiculing our religion, 
and that the discipline of the church was 
being wrecked; and J ended with these 
words, each of which I had earefully 
weighed : 

“Now, one of two things is going to 
happen. Either you will stop this kind of 
praying, or you will remain away from our 
meetings. We will hold prayer-meetings on 
another night, and I shall refuse admission 
to any among you who bring personal 
criticisins into your public prayers.” 

As I had expected it to do, the announce- 
ment created an immediate uproar. Both 
factions sprang to their feet, trying to talk 
at once. The storm raged, with me as its 
center, until I dismissed the congregation. 
They went unwillingly, but they went; and 
the excitement the next day raised the sick 
from their beds to talk of it, and swept the 
length and breadth of Cape Cod. The 
following Sunday the little church held the 
largest attendance in its history. Seem- 
ingly, every man and woman in town had 
come to hear what more I would say 
about the trouble, but I ignored the whole 
matter. I preached the sermon I had 
prepared, the subject of which was as 
remote from chureh quarrels as our 
atmosphere was remote from peace, and my 
congregation dispersed with expressions of 
such artless disappointment that it was all 
Icould do to preserve a dignified gravity. 

That night, however, the war was 
brought into my camp. At the evening 
meeting the leader of one of the factions 
rose to his feet with the obvious purpose of 
starting trouble. He was a retired sea- 
captain, of the ruthless type that knocks 
aman down with a belaying-pin, and he 
made his attack on me in a characteristic- 
ally ‘‘straight from the shoulder’’ fashion. 
He began with the proposition that my 
morning sermon had been ‘‘entirely con- 
trary to the Scriptures,’ and for ten 
minutes he quoted and misquoted me, 
hammering in his points. I let him go on 
Without interruption. Then he added: 

“And this gal comes to this church and 
undertakes to tell us how we shall pray. 
That’s a high-handed measure, and I, for 
one, ain’t goin’ to stand it. I want to say 
right here that I shall pray as I like, when 
I like, and where I like. I have prayed 
in this heavenly way for fifty years before 
that gal was born, and she can’t dictate 
tome now!” 

By this time the whole congregation was 

aroused and cries of ‘“‘Sit down!” ‘Sit 
down!” came from every side of the church, 
It was a hard moment, but I was able to 
tise with some show of dignity. I was 
hurt through and through, but my fighting 
blood was stirring. 
“No,” I said, “Captain Sears has the 
floor. Let him say now all he wishes to 
‘ay, for it is the last time he will ever 
speak at one of our meetings.” 

Captain Sears, whose exertions had 

ady made him apoplectic, turned a 

tker purple. 

. What’s that?” he shouted. ‘“ What 
V'ye mean?” 
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You get more work done, make more sales 
and more profits. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
Alba shows merchandise at its best and makes your 
store and windows attractive. 


Alba makes customers comfortable. 


Alba costs less (less current). 


Send for the facts about good light for your home or 
your particular business. We'll tell you how to get good 
light and will send youan Individual Portfolio of Sug- 
gestions, Which of the subjects below interest you? 


1-Homes 5-Offices 
2-Department Stores 6-Clubs 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 
4-Stores 8-Banks 


The coupon is for your convenience | 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth Evans Glass Co 


Alba Bowls, in Robert Simpson Store, Toronto, Ontario, display merchandise 











well and make buying easy. 


Good Light Sells Merchandise 
Customers like to buy in well-lighted stores. 
They see what they are getting without taking 
the merchandise to a window or door. They stay 
longer, buy better and buy more. 
L:mployees do more and better work in good 
light. Seeing is easier, selling is easier and health 
is better—fewer headaches, fewer absences and 
“days off”. 


Selling is easier. 


Free Lighting Help 


Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 


Chicago, Philadelphia 


Ltd Toronto 








9-Theatres 
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Buying is easy. 
Alba softens the light and helps employees to see and 
work better—no glare; no eye-strain. 
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“IT mean,” I replied, 


“that I do not 
intend to allow you or anybody else to 


interfere with my meetings. You are a 
sea-captain. What would you do to me 
if I came on board your ship and started a 
mutiny in your crew, or tried to give you 
orders?” 

Captain Sears did not reply. He stood 
still, with his legs far apart and braced, as 
he always stood when talking, but his eyes 
shifted a little. I answered my own 
question. 

“You would put me ashore or in irons,” 
I reminded him. ‘Now, Captain Sears, | 
intend to put you ashore. I am the master 
of this ship. I have set my course, and | 
mean to follow it. If you rebel, you will 
get out or I will. But until the board 
asks for my resignation, I am in command.” 

As it happened, I had put my ultimatum 
in the one form the old man could under- 
stand. He sat down without a word and 
stared at me. We sang the doxology, 
and I dismissed the meeting. 

Nevertheless, the old Captain would 
not yet haul down his flag, and, tho no 
longer in open mutiny, he promptly with- 
drew his support from the church and for 
a long time remained away from all 
services. Dr. Shaw, however, persuaded 
another Captain Sears in the town to join 
her colors, by the simple expedient of 


holding him up on the street, when this 
conversation ensued: 
‘*T ain’t comin’, he told me. ‘ There 


ain ’t no gal that can teach me nothin’.” 

“Perhaps you are wrong, Captain 
Sears,” I replied. ‘‘I might teach you 
something.” 

‘“What?’’? demanded the Captain, with 
chilling distrust. 

‘Oh,’ I said cheerfully, ‘‘let us say toler- 
ance, for one thing, and—well—grammar, 
for another.” 

‘‘Humph,” muttered the old man, “the 
Lord don’t want none of your grammatical 
sermons, and neither do I.” 

I laughed. ‘‘He doesn’t object to good 
gramanar,”’ I said. ‘‘Come to church. You 
ean talk, too; and the Lord will listen to 
us both.”’ 

To my surprize, the Captain came the 
following Sunday, and during the seven 
years I remained in the church he was one 
of my strongest supporters and friends. 


One interesting experience was presented 
to the new preacher by a group of East 
Dennisites known as the ‘‘Free Religious 
Group.” These were at outs with the 
church and the church members of both 
factions, and took extreme pleasure in 
a sort of annual antichurch carnival, which 
consisted in attending the yearly chureh 
fair in the town hall and’ starting up 4 
dance in the middle of it. The greater the 
horror of the Wesleyan Methodists, the 
greater the glee of the ‘‘Free Religioners.” 
As this seemed-neither the way to com- 
munal peace nor the welfare of her flock, 
Dr. Shaw began to look forward to some 
opportunity of teaching the “free” ones of 
the community some of the obligations of 
religious tolerance. She writes: 


It came to my ears that they had 
decided to follow this pleasing program a 
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our Christmas church celebrations, so I 
called the church trustees together and put 
the situation to them as I saw it. 

“We must either enforce our discipline,”’ 
[said, ‘‘or give it up. Personally I do not 
object to dancing, but as the church has 
ruled against it, I intend to uphold the 
church. To allow these people to make us 
ridiculous year after year is impossible. 
let us either tell them that they may 
dance, or that they may not dance; but 
whatever we tell them, let us make them 
obey our ruling.” 

The trustees were shocked at the mere 
suggestion of letting them dance. 

“Very well,” I ended. ‘‘Then they shall 
not dance. That is understood.” 


Back of her word, however, lay the 
knowledge that the one man to whom she 
owed her appointment, a Captain Crowell, 
was of the Free Religious Group, and that, 
secure in the belief that she would not dare 
affront this man, the trouble-makers would 
undoubtedly do their utmost to play the 
usual trick on the church members. 
ablack outlook at best— 


It was 


My people began to look at me with sym- 
pathy, and for a time I felt very sorry for 
myself. It seemed sufficiently clear that 
“the gal’ was to have more trouble. 

On the night of the party things went 
badly from the first. There was an 
evident intention among the worst of the 
Free Religious Group to embarrass us at 
every turn. We opened the exercises 
with the Lord’s Prayer, which this element 
loudly applauded. A live kitten was 
hung high on the Christmas-tree, where 
it squalled mournfully beyond reach of 
rescue, and the young men of the outside 
group threw cake at one another across 
the hall. Finally, tiring of these innocent 
diversions, they began to prepare for their 
dance, and I protested. The spokesman 
of the group waved me to one side. 

“Captain Crowell said we could,” he 
remarked airily. 

“Captain Crowell,” I replied, ‘‘has no 
authority whatever in this matter. The 
church trustees have decided that you can 
not dance here, and I intend to enforce 
their ruling.” 

It was interesting to observe how rapidly 
the men of my congregation disappeared 
from the hall! Like shadows they crept 
along the walls and vanished through the 
doors. But the preparations for the 
dance went merrily on. I walked to the 
middle of the room and raised: my voice. 
I was always listened to, for my hearers 
always had the hope, usually promptly 
realized, that I was about to get into more 
trouble. 

“You are determined to dance,” I began. 
“Tecan not keep you from doing so. But 
lean and will make you regret that you 
have done so. The law of the State of 
Massachusetts is very definite in regard to 
religious meetings and religious gatherings. 
This hall was engaged and paid for by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, of which I 
am pastor, and we have full control of it 
to-night. Every man and weman who 
Interrupts our exercises by attempting to 
dance, or by creating a disturbance of any 
kind, will be arrested to-morrow morning!” 

Surprize at first, then consternation, 
swept through the ranks of the Free Re- 
lgious Group. They denied the existence 
of such a law as I had mentioned, and I 
Promptly read it aloud to them. The 
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leaders went off into a corner and con- 
sulted.. By this time not one man in my 
parish was left in the hall. As a result of 
the consultation in the corner, a com- 
thittee of the would-be dancers came to me 
and suggested a compromise. 

‘Will you agree to arrest the men only?” 
they wanted to know. 

“No,” I declared. ‘‘On the contrary, 
I shall have the women arrested first! 
For the women ought to be standing with 
me now in the support of law and order, 
instead of siding with the hoodlum element 
you represent.” ° 


If the men were daring, the women 
and girls were not, and when twelve 
o'clock came, and Dr. Shaw herself locked 
the town-hall door, there had been no 
‘Free Religious’? dance. The sequel came 
the following Sunday, however, with her 
little church crowded to the aisles. The 
people, she says, were evidently looking for 
excitement, and, for once, they got it. 
It was a perilous moment, but, when the 
storm finally subsided, Dr. Shaw had won 
her place in the town with some degree of 
security. The order of proceedings of that 
day was as follows: 


Before I began my sermon I read my 
resignation, to take effect at the discretion 
of the trustees. Then, as it was presum- 
ably my last chance to tell the people and 
the place what I thought of them, I spent 
an hour and a half in fervidly doing so. In 
my study of English I had acquired a 
fairly large vocabulary. I think I used it 
all that morning—certainly I tried to. If 
ever an erring congregation and com- 
munity saw themselves as they really were, 
mine did on that oceasion. I was heart- 
sick, discouraged, and full of resentment 
and indignation, which until then had been 
pent up. Under the arraignment my 
people writhed and squirmed. I ended: 

‘“What I am saying hurts you, but in 
your hearts you know you deserve every 
word of it. It is high time you saw your- 
selves as you are—a disgrace to the 
religion you profess and to the community 
you live in.” 

I was not sure the congregation would 
let me finish, but it did. My hearers, I 
suppose, were torn by conflicting senti- 
ments, in which anger and curiosity led 
opposing sides. Most of them. left the 
church in a white fury, but some of them— 
many more than I had expected—remained 
to speak to me and tell me I was right. 
Once on the streets, different groups 
formed and mingled, and all day the little 
town rocked with arguments for and 
against me. 

Night brought another surprizingly large 
attendance. I expected more trouble and 
I faced it with difficulty, for I was very 
tired. Just as I took my place in the pulpit 
Captain Sears entered the church and 
walked down the aisle—the Captain Sears 
who had left us at my invitation some 
months before and had not since attended 
achurch service. I was sure he was there to 
make another attack on me while I was 
down, and, expecting the worst, I wearily 
gave him his opportunity. The big old 
fellow stood up, braced himself on legs far 
apart, as if he were standing on a slippery 
deck during a high sea, and gave the con- 
gregation its biggest surprize of the year. 
He said he had come to make a confession. 
He had been angry with the “gal” in the 
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past, as they all knew. But he had heard 
about the sermon she had preached that 
morning, and this time she was right. It 
was high time quarreling and backbiting 
were stopt. They had been going on too 
jong, and no good could come of them. 
Moreover, in all the years he had been a 
member of that congregation, he had never 
until now seen the pulpit occupied by a 
minister with enough backbone to uphold 
the discipline of the church. ‘I’ve come 
here to say I’m with the gal,” he ended. 
“Put me down for my original subscription 
and ten dollars extra!”’ 

















GERMANY’S SMALLEST STUMBLING- 
BLOCK 





ARILOUS reasons have been found for 
the failure of the first German ad- 





yance in the west to attain a commanding 
position in France and throttle the Allies 
upon that side. But while the apparent 





stumbling-block to the Teutonic ambitions 
was in (he general opinion the resistance of 





ZL 


4 
e. 


Belgium, yet, Morton Fullerton informs us 
in World’s Work, that was not the real 
stumbling-block. The real one was several 





LLB 





— 


years ago, inside the French borders, and 





was not a fortress or an army or a nation, 


Pee 





but a remarkable personality and a shrewd 





and agile brain. Both were combined in 
the person of Théophile Deleassé, of the 
French Foreign Office. He it is, the writer 
avers, who has ‘‘undone the work of 








Bismarck,” and made the present alliance 





of England and France a possibility. Mr. 





Fullerton deseribes one morning in Belgium 





when the accomplishments of M. Deleassé 
were particularly brought to his attention: 






It was in the last days of October, high 
up over the ocean at Sainte Adresse, the 
suburb of Havre, where an exiled King and 
Nation, hunted from their soil, had accepted 
the hospitality of a friendly Power. 

Thad spent the morning with the French 
Minister to Belgium, and, hastening to an 
appointment arranged for me with not the 
least important member of the Belgian 
Government, I was suddenly arrested on the 
way by a musical note alien to the French 
air. It was the sound of a bagpipe ac- 
companying the march of invisible men. 
Aninstant later there swung round out of a 
side street, into the avenue skirting the sea, 










































on 4column of the new khaki-clad army of 
They England. At the head a goat—or was it a 
soden wncorn?—followed by an officer on horse- 
, fast. hack. A seore of terriers, fox and Scotch, 
a careered yelping up and down the line. 
here. Suddenly the regiments, now filling the 
"REE avenue in front of the brown battle-ships 
epomet “| Hof France riding at anchor in the offing, 


: feet broke forth into the song, “‘It’s a Long, Long 
ts Way to Tipperary.” Five thousand English 
‘ youths just landed on French soil were 
sco moving to the camp whence, within a.day 
| a month, they were to be sent a few 
miles eastward into the trenches of Flan- 
ders. Had I ever, during twenty years of 
‘xperience of men and things in Europe, 
amid the crises of Continental, and even of 
World, history, felt a finer thrill of emotion 
‘tan then and there at Havre, as the 
fandiose suggestiveness of the scene pass- 
tg before my eyes expanded to the limits 
the vast horizon that framed the sub- 

©picture? At my elbow stood a Belgian 

9 
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Spencer Sectional Hot Water Heater 


Tre Spencer Heater will reduce your 
fuel bill one-third to one-half; require 
coaling but once a day, and keep up heat 
10 hours or more without attention. 


Spencer vanan Heaters 


burn the cheap sizes of hard coal (such as Pea and No. | Buckwheat) and 
require no more tons than ordinary heaters use of the large, expensive sizes. 
“Spencers” also use non-coking soft coals, semi-anthracite, lignite, etc., with 
much less attention and lower consumption. 


Spencer Tubular Steam Heater 







Thousands of “Spencer” owners | etc., it means that heat can positive- 
are saving 30% to 50% on coal ly be maintained all night without 
bills, many with heaters they have attention. In Philadelphia, 90% 
had for 20 years or more. of the modern apartments have 
Spencer Heaters have a water- “ Spencers.” 
jacketed magazine, which usually 
requires filling but once a day, and 
never more than twice in severe 
weather. 
This feature relieves the “women 
folks” of heater care in the residence. 
In apartments, flats, greenhouses, 


















It will pay you to investigate 
the ‘‘Spencer.’’ Ask your archi- 
tect and heating contractor. And 
be sure to get our two books- 
one a complete catalog, the other 
giving mumerous_ convincing 


testimonials. Gladly mailed 
on request. Ly? 
SPENCER HEATER COMPANY kK 


800 People’s Nat’l Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


Branches: N.Y. City, 101 Park Ave., Cor. 40th St.; Chicago, Railway Exchange; 
Philadelphia, Morris Bidg.; Boston, 79 Milk St.; Detroit, 816 Ford Bldg.; Buffalo, 
1377 Main St.; Minneapclis, Plymouth Bldg.; Denver, 211 Sixteenth St.; 
Des Moines, Observatory Bidg. 

Cc. dian Sales Repr tatives: Winnipeg, The Waldon Co., 
Cor. Main and Portage Ave.; Toronto, The Waldon Co., 
Lumsden Bldg. 























tg Spencer 
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oF Company. 
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Seranton, Pa. 







lam interested in reduc- 
ing heating costs. Please 


ep mail your books free. 
Name 


Address..... 


My heating contractor 
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Il THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


$2625 
Worth $50 in Stores 


, Just because you get this 
yeautiful extension dining 
table direct from manufac- Dining Table No. 315 
turers and put it together Assemble This 


yourself, yousaveabout half 
of what it would cost through Table Yourself 

ordinary channels of trade. We are different. Our 
original sectional method saves middlemen’s profits— 
% packing costs—% freight and 4 factory floor space 
usually needed. We manufacture everything for home, 
office or club—all rich quarter-sawed oak—100 of best 
Colonial, Mission and Flanders designs—any finish. 

Write for Brooks *‘Master-Built’’ Furniture Book. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 1803 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest plant of tts kind in the world. 










eator with “Danseo” Oiled $5 
Parchment Back negative roll 





Went Blind Over Night 


Booklover! Fortify your eyes witha 
FEATHERWEIGHT EYE SHADE 





ff be sure of future happiness and success. 
‘ 





F to you on receipt of 25c. Address 
FEATHERWEIGHT EYE SHADE CO., Box A, Merchantville, N.J. 


















Santilite Composition Flooring 


Sound Corners “Easy to Lay-There to Stay” 


Santilite Composition Flooring isinexpensive, durable, almost noiseless. Easy 
to walk and stand on, non-slippery, easily cleaned and because of its resili- 
ency will not crack under ordinary structural strains. Santilite is easily 
laid over any old or new floor. It is fire, water,and germ proof, and ab- 
solutely sanitary. Also used for patching and leveling rutted cement 
floors. Send us size of rooms that need new floors. We shall be 
pleased to quote you, send samples and descriptive literature. 
State color preferred, Tile Red, French Gray, Buff, or Nile Green. 
For Home, Office, Factory, Hospital, Public Buildings, or any 

A m place that a flooris necessary. 


Sanitary Composition Floor Co. , 334 West Fayette 8t., Syracuse, N.Y. 










Base and Floor One Continuous Piece 























why we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. Fyrst—ts 
proves ovr confidence in the machine 
Secoxp—By personal use, you can posi- 
tively tell whether it meets your re- 
quirements. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original. Complete Dupli 


| FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Dans Bidg., 111 John St., N. ¥. 


The man who would not protect his 
eyes from the light's glare. Student, 


Begin now to strengthen your eyes, and 
At your druggist, stationer, or postpaid 











This is 
Francis I in 
Cellini’s Studio 





Of his dealings with kings 
and princes,hislove affairs, 
his street fights with his 
rivals, Cellini writes with 
a frankness that takes 
your breath away. 


And because back of it 
all is pictured so truly for 
you the glitter and glare 
and violence of the Mid- 
dle Ages, Dr. Eliot made 
it one of the 418 


HARVARD 
CLASSICS 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Published and Sold Only by 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 


You can’t know the absorb- 
ing interest and the wonderful 
good there is in these books 
until you have read what Dr. 
Eliot himself says about them. 


They might mean a whole lot 
to you. You can easily be 
sure you are not overlooking 
an opportunity by getting 
without cost, without obliga- 
tion, the Booklet that tells 
what the Harvard Classics 
really are. 


Do it now. Mail the coupon 
today. Even if you have not 
the remotest idea of buying 
these books we want you at 
least to see the free Booklet. 





L. D, 3-13-15 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 


Send me without obligation the free 
Booklet in which Dr. Eliot tells 
about The Harvard Classics. 


Name _ 


Address 








deputy and an official of the French Foreign 

Office... Turning to the French official, the 

Belgian said merely this, “‘That’s the work 

of your Delcassé.”’ 

We climbed to the bluff of Sainte Adresse 

and we had our audience with the Belgian 

Minister. That meeting, with the con- 

versation that ensued, is another story; 

but one moment of the talk associated 

itself instantly with the scene I have just 

described. ‘Your Excellency,” I ven- 

tured, ‘‘Belgium has saved Europe.” 

Quick came the retort: ‘‘It is not Belgium 

that has saved Europe. The savior of 
Europe is M. Deleassé.”’ 

I thought of a letter that I had received 
in the early days of August from a British 
Minister. The President of the French 
Republic, M. Poincaré, and the French 
Prime Minister, M. Viviani, were in the 
Baltic, hurrying homeward after a visit to 
the Czar. The war-clouds were piling 
up in the European sky. The French 
Government was unable to communicate 
save by wireless telegraphy with the 
responsible heads of the State. My cor- 
respondent, tormented by natural fears 
born of this luckless situation, formulated 
his sense of the European plight as follows: 
‘‘Where is Declassé? It seems to me that 
he is needed at the Quai d’Orsay (the 
French Foreign Office). If he enters the 
Government now his coming will be worth 
a half-dozen army corps to the cause of 
France.” The consequence of that com- 
munication is still another story; but this 
much may be said at present. I remember 
cabling in reply: ‘‘Not a half, but a whole 
round, dozen. Patience.” 


While the international brew was sim- 
mering and the decoction was yet a harm- 
less and mild-seeming mixture to the lay- 
man, M. Deleassé, in temporary disfavor, 
was one of the quietest of the 580 members 
of France’s Chamber of Deputies. ‘‘No 
one knew what M. Deleassé himself 
thought of the European situation; no one 
took the trouble to find out.”” Events econ- 
tinued to take the path which, we all can 
see now, led directly to a European 
cataclysm. In the Chamber, 
was little evidence of his personality: 


we read, 


The alert little statesman—he is no taller 
than Napoleon—was always there, playing 
his anonymous part in the Parliamentary 
game, a model of party discipline. His 
staccato step in the lobby, his direct glance 
through the eye-glasses, his frank and 
unembarrassed manner, ‘his readiness to 
listen, but his reticence in reply, all be- 
tokened the same energy, the same straight- 
forwardness of purpose and intent, the 
same absence of all academic or doc- 
trinaire priggishness, but the same diplo- 
matic and statesmanlike composure that 
had enabled him to secure for his country 
far-reaching diplomatic victories, and al- 
tered the balance of power in the European 
system. Yet with a grim resolution he 
held his peace. Not even in the Parisian 
press was his name ever seen counseling his 
countrymen. No interview kept him in the 
lime-light. So silent was he, there were 
some who thought him dead. Yet beyond 
the line of the Vosges, of the Alps, and of 
the Pyrenees, and across the Channel, his 
figure was one of the few visible to the 
naked eye. . To the foreigner he personified 
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| so promptly as a gargle of 


ii tic that can be safely used by every member 
, of the family. 


t' with Listerine. 


~, ture’s own preservative. 








* The formula is printed on the 
| wrapper. 





For 
there’s nothing that gives relief 


LISTERINE 


For 33 years physicians and dentists have 
prescribed Listerine as the strongest antisep. 


After brushing your teeth rinse your mouth 
It preserves the teeth, re- 
tards decay, and keeps the gums healthy. 

Listerine increases the flow of saliva—na- 
It is free from 
potash and harmful alkalines. 


For cuts, wounds and all irri- 
tations of the skin use Listerine. 

Refuseimitations and substi- 
tutes. Many of them are harm- 
ful. Demand the genuine 
Listerine in original bottles and 
read the circular inside the 
wrapper. All druggists sell 
Listerine. 

Four sizes: 
15¢, 25¢, 50c, $1.00 


Made and Owned in America 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Laboratories : 
- Toronto 





St. Louis 


. “er & 
incipient sore throat 














Inventions” and 
Money.” 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED AN IDEA 


Who can think of.some simple thing to patent? Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for “Needed 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your 
Attorneys, 


RANDOLPH & CO., Patent 








a regenerated France. And all competent 





“*Glasses can be 
made becoming— 


It’s simply a matter of the 
right selection. With our 
complete stock of high grade 
American Optical Company 
lenses and mountings I’ll 
make glasses a great deal 
more becoming to you than 
tired, strained eyes.’’ 

Ask your oculist, éptome- 
trist or optician—he knows. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL 

COMPANY ( A ) 
Southbridge, Mass. 

; Largest Manufacturers 


of Spectacles, Eyeglasses 
and Lenses in the World 
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observers of the drift of things knew that 
his burial was only an optical illusion, and 
that before long he would rise from the 
dead, to incarnate a new hope. 


The confidence of Delcassé’s admirers 
was well founded. It is not every man who 
earns the reputation of “‘the man who 
undid the work of Bismarck,” and who 
“encircled” the Germans—to use their 
own phrase. Bismarck’s plan was re- 
markably simple: to involve France with 
Italy in Tunis and with England in the 
Congo, Madagascar, and elsewhere, and so 
keep all three of these nations in a fractious 
sate, unfriendly toward one another and 
consequently dependent upon Germany’s 
sympathy for strength. He made the plan 
work, and stood by, watching his three 
neighbors weakening themselves for his 
benefit. All things went well, up to the 
point where France and England were to 
fall out with each other and come to blows, 
and then the stumbling-block appeared 
in the person of Delcassé, for 


M. Deleass6é was the statesman who, 
when England and France had been thus 
fatefully and logically brought to bay in the 
desert, the swords of Kitchener and 
Marchand upraised, dared give to the 
French Knight of Fashoda the order to 
stay the blow and to return the weapon 
to its seabbard. Mark you, M. Delcassé 
had himself, as Minister for the Colonies, 
been among the most distinguished and 
responsible of the French statesmen who 
had directed the policy of their country 
against British colonial rivalry. Side by 
side with M. Hanotaux, who, however, as 
Foreign Minister, had the responsibility 
before the world, he had pursued the great 
policy of colonial expansion conceived by 
Ferry, and helped to wrest from England 
many a coveted strip of African soil or 
now and then a Pacific island. When the 
event of Fashoda occurred no one better 
than he could measure the full extent of the 
humiliation. But, unlike M. Hanotaux, he 
had not labored in the open. It was not 
his public responsibility that was at stake. 
As one of the statesmen most competent 
in foreign and colonial questions he was 
chosen, therefore, when M. Hanotaux’s 
uefulness was thus ended, to direct the 
destinies of France. 

There were two roads to be followed. 
One led to Berlin. That was the one that 
tad been followed for more than twenty 
years. It was the one that had carried the 
French people further and further away 
fom Alsace and Lorraine, and that had 
brought them face to face with disaster at 
Fashoda. 

The other road, an utterly untried one, a 
‘range, new path through an undiscovered 
‘ountry, was the road to London. A single 
luther step on the road to Berlin would 
ertainly lead to war with England. M. 
Deleassé did not hesitate. He chose peace 
with England. It had suddenly dawned on 

, as it dawned, indeed, at the same time 
on British statesmen, that both France and 

England had all along been playing into 

frmany’s hands. Fashoda was their 

ascus road. They beheld together 

lhe full diabolie ingenuity of the Iron 
cellor’s combinazione. And with this 

Wledge came a quick decision. France 
iad England must compose their differ- 
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The Teal of 
a Hundred Uses 


Who knows another that is so delicious, 
so beneficial, or so easy to serve daily 
in so many tempting ways ? 

From California's sun-kissed groves; from soil 
that only California offers; from Nature's finest 
orange trees, cared for by the world’s most expert 
growers, come these delicious, rich, full-flavored 


California 


Sunkist Oranges 


Famous Seedless Navels 


Sweet, firm, tender—filled with golden 
juice. What other fruit tastes like it? 
What other is so good, or good for you ? 

Give the children oranges—at every 
meal, between meals, and at bedtime. 
Serve them on the table daily—a hun- 
dred dishes offer new delights almost 
without end. 

Oranges cost little. But oranges— 
merely because they keep you well— 
would be economical. 

Order California Sunkist Oranges to- 
day. Buy them by the box. Insist 
on ‘‘Sunkist’’! 


Get This Book 
Send a postcard now for beautiful book, 
printed in colors, ““Sunkist Salads and Des- 
y serts” just}out. It i many 
Sunkist uses and tells just how to get the 


full set of genuine Rogers Silverware, which 
includes 46 beautiful and useful pieces. 
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Sunkist Lemons 


The best lemons to serve with 
fish and meats, or in tea and lem- 
onade are Sunkist. The skin has 
a clear, bright lemon color, so 
these lemons are the most appe- 
tizing in appearance. Practically 
seedless—full-flavored, tart and 
juicy. Servethem on your table, 
use them in your kitchen. 


Why We Make This 
Offer of Handsome 
Sunkist Premiums 


The color of Sunkist is so beau- 
tiful that dealers like to take the 
wrappers off to show it. To in- 
duce them to allow these wrappers 
to remain—to be sure that you get 
Sunkist—we offer beautiful pre- 
miums in exchange for Sunkist 
wrappers. Send 12 wrappers 
from Sunkist Oranges or Lemons 
with 12 cents and get a genuine 
Wm. Rogers & Son tea spoon, or 
orange spoon of same design. Start 
a set of this design. We guarantee 
this silver, and refund your money 
if not satisfactory in every way. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, Dept. A20, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Every First-class dealer handles Si 





kist Oranges and Lemons 
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Hoarse 
Ease the throat, 
an 


Bronchial 


ROWN’ 
TROCHE 


effective and never harmful 25c, 50c 


$1.00. Sample 


John I. Brown & Son, P. 0. Box 2438, Boston, Mass. 





Thousands of men the country over 


are wearing rnard - Hewitt fine 

tailored-to-measure clothes. They like our 

tailoring—also the money we 

We — it a ‘ou, too, among ack 

re; customers — to secure your { 
WE WILL LINE YOUR SUIT WITH A REGULAR 


° ee . } 
$4 Satin Lining Without Extra Charge 
and all shipping charges. We guarantee to please you in 
style, fit, workmanship and fabric or you don’t pay us one 
cent. Send for our W spring 4 
Catalogue —'70 amples FREE 

Contains’ generous samples of plain and fancy suitings (prices 

to $27.50) tells ut our new system of tailori sell- 

hrough no agents or deal 
8 furnishings, hats and si 











Chese trade-mark criss-cross lines on every package, 


DIET FOR 
DIABETICS 


The Pure Food Laws require that Gluten Flour 
must contain at least 35% of gluten or protein, 
Our Gluten Flour contains about 40% (a recent 
analysis showed 42%) and must not be confused 
with ‘4/7 standard’? Gluten flours, which contain 
about 20% only. 
Farwell & Rhines “Criss-Cross” (#) brand of 
Gluten Flour and other cereal specialties. 
For booklet or sample write: 


| FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Yo. U.S. As 


To be safe insist on getting 
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accident. 





to the last. 





member is the shock. 
we know—suddenly the car got 
beyond control. The momentum 
of a heavy car and the power of 
forty or sixty horses broke from 
the bondage of a puny foot lever 
—and then—smash ! 

Why? The brakes failed. The 
brake lining was worn out. 
Likely enough it was only half 
brake lining anyway. 

You must have good brake lin- 
ing—100% brake lining. 


errmos 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining -100% 
Brake lining, to be 100%, must be 


brake lining all through. 
on the outside. 





How did it happen? 
The twisted wreckage in the 
ditch doesn’t tell the cause of the 


All the driver can re- 
But this 


Not merely 
It must be trustworthy 


Thermoid retains its 100% gripping 
power even until worn paper-thin. 
Hydraulic compression makes it one 
solid, single substance of uniform density 
clear through—instead of being loose 
and stringy (and friction-shy) on the in- 
side, as is ordinary 
woven brake lining. 
Guard YOUR safety 
with Thermoid. 


Thermoid Rubber Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Our Guarantee: 


will make good—or we will. 





Cannot be burned out nor 
affected by oil, heat, 
water, gasoline, dirt. 


Thermoid 











Learn to “Ask the Standard Dictionary.” 


answers are 
authoritative. 


quick, 


full, 
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Should 


You can I know \ 
it, because I have 
reduced 32,000 
women an have 
built up as many 
more — scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of theirown rooms; I can build 
up your vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart action; can 
teach you to breathe, to stand, to 
walk and to correct such ailments as 
nervousness, torpid liver, constipa- 
tion, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: *'1 weigh 83 lbs. 
less and I have gained wonderfully 
in strength."’ Another says:** Last 
May I weighed 100 Ibs., this May I 
weigh 126, and Oh! I feel 80 weil."’ 
Write today for my free booklet 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 51, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


Aut of *‘Growth in Silence,"’ 
if-Sufficiency,’” etc, 














ences. Quicker said than done. But no 
quicker said than tried. Instantly, with a 
firm resolution, and with no other end than 
to serve the cause of European peace—with 
no ulterior motive, no arriére pensée of any 
kind, as I can myself testify—M. Delcassé 
made overtures to the British Government 
for the settlement of all the difficulties that 
had accumulated during the epic years of 
England’s collision with France on the 
colonial battle-fields of two hemispheres. 


After the Fashoda incident, German 
statesmen regard M. 
Deleassé as a prodigy of diabolic ingenuity, 
but, we are assured, he is not that. It 
did not need a Machiavelli to withhold 
the sword, but, rather, just the sort of 


were prone to 


patriot whom Delcassé best personifies— 


A clear-sighted statesman of quick de- 
cision and resource, indefatigable in the 
service of his country, who has had the 
singular good fortune to attach his name 
to the great measure of international 
justice and comity which was the origin 
of the present balance of power in Europe, 
and but for whom and for whose coadjutors 
—unless the same role precisely had been 
played at exactly the same time by some 
one else—France would certainly already 
have lost Champagne and the two Bur- 
gundies, while the British Empire would 
already have begun to yaw amid the 
Sargasso Sea, where lie already the hulks of 
the Venetian argosies. 

These facts are the commonplace facts 
of history for all observers in Europe. There 
was no possibility, therefore, of my being 
in any way surprized when there fell from 
the lips of the Belgian whom I met just 
the other day at Havre, while the British 
soldiers tramped singing to their camp, 
these words: “It is not Belgium that has 
saved Europe. The savior of Europe is 
M. Delcassé.”’ 


PLANTING OLD GLORY IN BELGIUM 


“\ 


Captain Lucey to an interviewer. 


JE have educated the Belgians to 
know pork and beans,” confided 
“They 

are simply crazy in Belgium about Ameri- 

This shows that 

Capt. J. F. Lucey’s work in Belgian relief 

is almost as much educational as chari- 

table. 


ean pork and beans.” 


To be sure, his sacrifice of many 
months of time and the entire neglect of 
his own business here in New York made 
him able to direct a great undertaking and 
save a nation from starvation; but he and 
his emissaries were, at the same time, 
gradually the Belgians many 
things they had never known before 
pork and beans, for instance, and what 
corn-meal is and how it is eaten, and also 
that form of intensive gardening peculiarly 
American, by which all manner of delicious 
fruits and vegetables attain their maturity 
in tin cans, instead of in the earth. And 
there was another thing that they learned, 
for, in the words of Captain Lucey, quoted 
in the New York Times: 


teaching 


When we first began our work in Belgium 
the people did not know who we were and 
did not know what we wanted. They 
thought we were trying to sell them some- 
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Increase Your Efficiency 


The secret of business and social suc 
cess is the ability to remember. ae 
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an audience. 7 
result of 20 years experience cl 
veloping memories of thousands 

students, 
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thing. Many of them had never heard of 
the United States and did not know that 
there existed a class of people who would 
send across the seas free ship-loads of food 
to them. To-day they do understand. 

It brings a peculiar sensation to your 
heart when you think of those thousands 
upon thousands of unfortunate, patiently 
suffering, and still hoping people in Bel- 
gium, thousands and thousands of whom 
don’t know exactly where the United 
States is, but every one of whom can 
jocate it in their hearts. Even the mites 
of children know where the food that is 
keeping their parents and themselves alive 
comes from, and nearly every one of «them 
possesses a little American flag, with a 
star or two missing perhaps, but an 
American flag just the same, and in nearly 
every case the flag was ‘‘ Made in Belgium” 
by the people themselves. 


and child in 
the exception of 


Every man, 
Belgium, with those 
actually in the fighting-zone, has received 


woman, 


a share of the provisions we have sent, 
proportionate to his or her need, and 
utterly regardless of the station or wealth 
of the individual. Captain Lucey has 
probably seen more of the actual distri- 
bution of this food and has come nearer 
to the mass of the needy than any other 
man, and, after four months of it, this is his 
verdict: 


The world has never seen the like of this 
American charity. Never before has the 
great American heart shown up in such 
splendid fashion, and in Belgium if you are 
an American you are not only an angel, 
but a king as well. Our flag they love as 
their own; our people to them are the very 
last word in brotherly love and kindness. 
Theirs is a gratitude that will last as long as 
Belgium has a place in history, and that in 
my opinion will be as long as there is a 
record of the acts of mankind. It is a 
glory in which all Americans can share, 
and it carries with it a sense of honor and 
justice that makes you mighty proud 
every time you happen to think that you 
area living unit of this great country 
of ours. 


The Captain was in Bucharest when the 
war broke out, and made his way as speedily 
as possible westward. As he passed through 
Holland on his way to London, he saw the 
first of the hundreds of thousands to make 
their way across the borders of their more 
fortunate neutral neighbor. With that sad 
picture in his thoughts, it needed only a 
word from Ambassador Page to persuade 
him to go back and take charge of the 
newly formed American Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. Three days later he 
was in Rotterdam, where, as he relates, 
his troubles began at once. 


When I arrived in Rotterdam I had 
been led to believe that within two or 
three days a relief-ship loaded with sup- 
plies would reach that port. As a matter 
of fact none arrived for two weeks, not 
because the commission could not obtain 
the food, but because of the red tape in the 
British War Office, certain officials of 
which considered the move to feed the 

Igians a mistake from the military stand- 
Point, on the ground that every pound of 
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—that’s what the alert heads of 


hundreds of businesses are saying. They know 
that seconds saved, grow into hours—and that hours 
saved mean profit! As soon as they realize the ad- 
vantages of the swift, errorless, Potter Coin Machine 
—they act. That is why this device is in use—today 
—in Stores of every description, Banks, Theatres, 
Restaurants, Ticket Offices of all varieties, and in 
Paymasters’ Offices for making up the payroll. 
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The Potter Coin Machine 


Assures Automatic Accuracy 



















It makes a business second do a minute’s work. It relieves 
(:”) change-making of its slow, laborious hand-counting—and 
“es eliminates possibility of error. 


It is a highly developed device, simple in design, and so 
easily operated that a touch of the finger—delivers the exact 
amount of change—divided into any denomination or com- 
bination of denominations desired. 





















You Need The Potter Coin Machine 















BEDS 


Wherever the rapid, accurate making of change tends toward 
efficient service—there is the place where the Potter Coin 
Machine is actually needed. 









Right now—right in your business—somewhere—you need 
this device—just as surely as you need your telephone, your 
typewriters, and other time saving devices. Why not invest- 


igate today? Address Dept. L. D.-2. 












District Sales Offices—New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 









The Potter Automatic Turnstiles adopted exclusively by the Panama- 
Pacific International Expositionat San Francisco and the Panama-California 
at San Diego are the only successful machines ever invented for doing away 
with cumbersome ticket systems. Installed ona lease basis only. 
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Coin Machine Mfg. Co) 


COIN MACHINE BLDG., PORT LAND, OREGON 








The experience of big business 
and little business with 
the Dictaphone 


Carries a significant message to every 
business man—especially— 


To the man who has never dictated a let- 
ter except to a stenographer, who writes his 
every word twice, once in shorthand and 
once on the typewriter— 

To the man whose own time is valuable 
and who knows the money value of the time 
of his typists— 

To the man who believes he is fully in- 
formed on the subject of dictation systems, 
but may be years behind the _ Dictaphone 
situation. 


If you want to find out how to save 
money, time and worry in handling your 
correspondence, just reach for your tele- 
phone and call up the * ‘Dictaphone.” We'll 
demonstrate the “Dictaphone” in your own 
office and your own work. If you don’t find 

“Dictaphone” in the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 1307, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers every where 
Official dictating machine of the 
Panama Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition 


“Your Day’s Work”—a book 
we should like to send you. 
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food distributed meant just that much 
money for the Germans with which to buy 
ammunition and supplies for their armies. 

While waiting for the relief-ship I looked 
about and began the organization of our 
distributing and food -handling forces. 
My office force consisted of seven picked 
Rhodes scholars from Oxford University 
and a number of Dutch and Belgians. 
They were all splendid. The Rhodes 
scholars, to a man, measure right up 
to the mark, and it was.a mark that 
required a lot of measuring, I can assure 
you. I am proud of those boys, and our 
country need never be ashamed of such 
representatives. 


He and his staff had before them a task 
to tax their strength and wit to the utmost. 
The devastation which it was their duty 
to repair was unbelievable to one who had 
not the concrete proofs before him. 


the ¢ 


Says 
‘aptain: 


| have roughed it in the gold-fields of 
Alaska, I have suffered and enjoyed my- 
self in the mines of the West, I have 
experienced Mexico from its mines in the 
West to its great oil-fields on the Atlantic. 
And I have been an American soldier, a 
private as well as an officer, and I have 
served through two Philippine campaigns. 
I know what suffering is, but I have never 
seen conditions that for misery, desolation, 
and, as it sometimes seemed, hopelessness, 
can approach the conditions that prevail, 
at this very moment, from one end to the 
other of brave little Belgium. 

[ never in my wildest dreams imagined 
that war could be awful in its de- 
structiveness, so far-reaching in its con- 
sequences. Every minute the job I had 
undertaken grew in size and problems. I 
saw that I would have to pioneer trans- 
portation work, just as if I was in a wild 
and unsettled country. The eanals were 
full, from bank to bank, with débris, and 
the canal-boats that were left were not 
running. The railroads were paralyzed, 
and I faced a problem that involved not 
only the getting of the food, but the still 
bigger one of distributing it once it was in 
my possession. 

Then we had the military 
the most annoying of the lot. 
casion I was arrested in 
an American consular official. My 
were constantly held up and often de- 
tained in arrest. Passes were our only 
protection, and even when armed with all 
kinds, sizes, and degrees of passes, during 
the first weeks of the commission’s work 
in Belgium, we were often taken into 
custody. 

In justice, 
I must say 


sO 


problem, 
On one 
company 


OoCce- 
with 
men 


however, to the 
that so soon as the 
understood what we were trying to do 
they were very helpful to us. In the 
past few weeks they have been unusually 
helpful. On one occasion during the first 
two weeks in December, when we had 
no food ourselves to deliver into Belgium, 
and when the plight of the Belgians was 
oppressive, I applied to the Germans for 
food and would probably have got it 
had not the Government of the Nether- 
lands stept in and loaned the commission 
10,000 tons. 


Germans 
Germans 


The first German and British prejudice 
against the 
quite passed. 


American Commission 

That for no 
apparent reason, should voluntarily give 
up millions of dollars for the support of 
another nation that was in sore straits was 


has 
one nation, 





























Shirts and Neckties by Mail for less 
than you pay for shirts alone 


On receipt of $2 and names and addresses of fiye 
friends, we send a box of 3 DURO shirts and, 
handsome necktie delivered free by parcel post, 


DI RO Shirtsare guaranteed to wear six months 
without fading, shrinking or ripping or new 
Made of finest white percale shirting fabric with narrow 
stripes of blue, black and lavender. One sh of each 
color to the box. Cut in the popular coat style, cuffs 
attached, hand k —_ red and very fashionable. Standard 
sizes 14 to 17's. <ties are navy blue, black «nd laven 
der. Take pestab chested The shirts would cost you z 

a piece and you would get no guaraniee of we 

would cost 75c. Illustrated literature on reque 

time by se nding $2 bill today with neck size and 

for if all the goods are not satisfactory on arri 

gladly refund your money. References:—Literary 

or Lincoln National Bank. 

GOODELL & CO., Room 307, 136 E. 34th Street, 
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The Hundred Ways 
Which Don’t 


End Corns 


Perhaps you say—' I've tried 
and tried, but found nothing that 
ends a corn.” 


You might keep trying for 
years, Madam. There are a hun- 
dred ways which don’t. Most of 
them are very much alike. 

But remember this: 


There is one way which has 
removed 70 million corns. It is 
now removing half the corns that 
grow. 

It’s a plaster which contains a 
bit of wondrous wax. It ends the 
corn pain in a jiffy. It ends the 
corn itself in two days. It gently 
loosens the corn until it comes out 
without any pain or soreness. 


Whenyoumerely pare corns— 
When you use some folderol— 


Bear thisin mind. There are 
folks all around you—users of 
Blue-jay—whonever suffer corns. 
You are wronging yourself when 
you fail to do what they do. 


Blue-ja 


Plasters 














15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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something unprecedented in the course 
of human events, and it is no wonder that 
such a proceeding was regarded with 
suspicion. It was so regarded, as we have 
seen, even by the Belgians themselves. 
But now— 





The commission is recognized and has 
the entire support and approval of six 
Governments. The proudest possession 
that either the Dutch or Belgian employees 
have is their card showing they are mem- 
bers of the American Commission. Every 
one seemed to be inspired with the work. 
Never have I seen men work like the 
Dutch stevedores in unloading the Ameri- 
ean ships. And the distribution of the 
Christmas toys among the children of 
Belgium will long be remembered by those 
who were fortunate enough to witness it. 
The children who received these toys have 
written thousands of letters in reply; but 
unfortunately military regulations do not 
allow us to bring out these letters. 
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The relief work was enlivened, on 







ventures. No one has yet written a poem 
entitled ‘‘How We Brought the Good 
Food to Liége,’’ but in case any one should 
feel so moved, the Captain supplies the 
facts: 


_ New York 








Once when the situation in Liége was 
desperate and bread riots were threatened, 
I got through not only the first car of 



























a food that went over the rebuilt railroads, 
> but I got a whole train-load of fifty cars. 
We got word one night that Liége was 
ried starving. That very night a ship came in. 
that We hurried enough food to fill fifty cars 
into Belgium that same night with Captain 
i’ Sunderland, United States Military At- 
taché at The Hague, escorting it. He got 
vee as far as Liége and then went forward 
t of himself to the German Headquarters and 
was loaned a special engine by the German 
General in command, and exactly twenty- 
hale four hours after the call was received for 
It is food in Liége our train of fifty car-loads 
rolled into the station there. 
that We have had many exciting races with 
our food to beat starvation. In December, 
ns a when there were bread riots in Brussels, 
; the it was then that we got our first canal-boat 
: the to that city, and it arrived just in time 
als to prevent serious trouble. ; 
oe To-day the commission goes into the 
| most remote parts of Belgium. One of 
7 these points is Charleroi. We are de- 
ns— livering food almost at the firing-line, at 
os Bruges. 
e are Looking back over the whole term of his 
s of service, the great human need that brought 
ele it into being, and the many memorable 
yy 


incidents in the care of this homeless, 
foodless nation, the Captain says: 







The big impression I carry out of 
Belgium is the humanizing effect of hard- 


commission of their own to cooperate with 
ours. The Belgians themselves are abso- 






ists delegation came to us from the Province of 

Limbourg. They asked for two tons of salt. 
w York For thirty days they had been living on 
ah meat and potatoes, but they had no salt. 





They said that if any flour were given to 
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occasion, by some rather exciting ad- 


ship. The Dutch simply won’t let any- 
body help them feed the Belgian refugees 
in Holland, and have lately organized a 


lutely unselfish. I noted this when a 
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2 A Mineral Springs Health Resort and 
ote GLEN SPRINGS 82350 VE 
Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 

Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through 
the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 


Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- 

i ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, 
: gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, dis- 
- eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe, 
For descr iptive booklets address: WM. E. _LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N.Y., on Seneca Lake 
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i in a great business of the places 
office with numerous where 
h workers — where mail, /% Lamson Systems 
money and merchandise, |7/ are in service. 
papers and parcels flit to and g 
fro, with the speed of wings, on Business 
‘ A Offices 
tireless carriers, from one floor F : 
to another, from building to — 
building. Banks 
Ale : Libraries 
Then again in the works of a monster industrial Business 
plant where materials and products are carried to and Colleges 
from the workers, on endless belts or chains, cease- Stores 
lessly, promptly, economically. Telegraph 
; : ces 
Or down in the heart of some big hotel where mes- Electric 
sage carriers shoot through batteries of shining tubes Works 
to every floor. Stock 
You marvel. And the wonder grows when you know that all Exchanges 
these carrying systems, serving thousands of firms and institutions, Hotels 
are an evolution from a simple croquet ball, hollowed out and Post Offices 
rolled along a wooden trough to carry change more quickly. R.R 
This metamorphosis of a croquet ball occurred in a store in Terminals 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1880, and the storekeeper-inventor’s Exoress 
name was Lamson. Offices 
Today, Lamson Service encircles the globe. It works for gov- Mail Order 
ernments, railroads, banks, libraries, hotels, factories, — more than Houses 
300 kinds of business and institutions. Steel Works 
The fitting of a correct system to the need is Lamson Service. and 202 other 
Lai E ill stud blems, ch ffi f . 
and a es fcr Rage! pms , Bho md eens ve glen classes of 
time and money and avoid waste. This without placing you under the business and 
slightest obligation. 2 = 
institutions 
A request on your letter-head or on the coupon below will receive prompt 9 
attention—also bring an interesting story entitled “New Wings for B A 








LAMSON SERVICE 
THE WINGS Qe oY 2ese55 


Architects and Engineers will find complete reference to Lamson Service in Sweet's Index and Cond. Cat, A, 8, M. E. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, 161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Will you please tell me if Lamson Service can serve me economically and how. 
(Write name, address and character of business below.) 
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You can now obtain for your 
Ford cara complete Gray & Davis 
electric lamp equipment. 

Attractive in design and sturdy in 
workmanship, these lamps come also 
with double bulbs (with dimming 
feature) to conform with city ordi- 
nances. Reflectors are silver plated. 
Prices: 


Ford “‘Special’’ Lamps 


Headlights (single bulb) per pair, $5.00 
Headlights (double bulb) per pair, 6.00 
Tail Light, separate 1.00 
All 3 Lamps (with single bulb) 6.00 
All 3 Lamps (with double bulb) 7.00 


How to Order 


If your dealer hasn't these lamps in 
stock, he can order them for you. Or 
—you may order direct from us, send- 
ing postal note, money order,express 
check or certified personal check. 
Add $1 for carriage charges to any 
point west of the Mississippi or in 
Canada. No delivery charges else- 
where. 


DEALERS: Write for our 
Proposition and Terms. 
GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 


Boston, Mass. 
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+e BEST LIGHT 
, With “Rest” light the humblest home 
f, ‘ is as brilliant as the millionaire’s pal- 
ace. Asafe, powerful, portable light 
which makes and burns its own gas. 
Every lamp fully warranted. 200 
stylesoflamps. Agents wanted everp- 
where. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92E. 5th St., Canton, O. » 
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HAIL, TO THE SILK ALPINE! WEIGHS 3 OZ. 

**THE CAVALIER” marks the returnofthe Alpine 
block to the Hallsof Fashion. An unusual hat and ex- 
ceptional value. Pencil brim, 2inches. Silklined through- 
out. Ventilating eyelets. Colors: black and white 
check; dark rey striped; brown check. Price $2.00 
PREPAID. Money back if you don’t like it. Order 
now—merely state the size and color and enclose $2.00. 
Write for ‘1915 Spring and Summer Style Book”’—/ree. 
FRENCH CO., 253 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























them it would be given to the mothers and 
the babies. I did not have any salt at the 
time, and it was against the rules in the 
Netherlands to export foodstuffs. Not- 
withstanding, I rounded up two tons of 
salt and smuggled it through some Dutch 
fishermen into Belgium, whence it was 
transported to Limbourg. 

In all of our first shipments into Bel- 
gium and over all of our stores we flew the 
American flag during the first weeks of 
our work. But the Belgians began to 
look upon the American flag as practically 
their own, and as it had come to their 
assistance, when their own flag could not, 
it came to have a far greater value in their 
eyes. I simply cite this to show the 
esteem, respect, and great love every 
Belgian has for our national emblem. 

And to this he adds, as his own view of 
what he has done and what it has meant 
to him personally, that— 

No matter what may come to me in 
later years, I shall never have a work to 
do of which I can be so proud as I am of the 
little I was able to accomplish for the 
relief of the brave, big-hearted, suffering 
people of wonderful Belgium. 


THE RETIRING SENATORIAL NINE 
Wis the expiration of the Sixty- 

'Y third Congress at noon on March 4, 
United States 
private life. 


nine Senators retired to 
This number includes some of 
the best-known members of the Senate, as 
well as the ablest and most experienced leg- 
islators; for among the group are the oldest 
and the youngest members of that body, 
the two wealthiest men, afew whose careers 
have held much of the picturesque, and 
others who have contributed as fully by 
From the New 
York Sun we take a brief résumé of the 


their silent diplomacy. 


careers of the nine who are retiring, com- 
menting upon their work while still they 
had their innings. ‘‘ Keen regret is exprest 
the 
Root, for through 
their voluntary relinquishing of the re- 


on all sides’? over retirement of 


Senators Burton and 


sponsibilities of public life “‘the Senate has 
lost two of its ablest debaters and coun- 


selors.”? Continuing, we learn that— 


Burton had planned to be a candidate 
for reelection, but when opposition de- 
veloped and_ politicians began making 
demands upon him, he told them he would 
not enter into a scramble to be vindicated 
for his service to the State. So he quit. 

He will leave this month on a trip 
around the world, during which he will 
write a series of articles on social and 
economic conditions as he finds them in 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, and Japan. He will not return to 
the United States until January, 1916. 
Meanwhile his friends have taken up his 
name for the Presidency and are actively 
at work to promote his candidacy for the 
Republican nomination. 

Senator Burton is a_ scholar. His 
special knowledge extended to river and 
harbor work, monetary legislation, and 
foreign relations. Almost single-handed 
he has killed two river and harbor “ pork- 
barrel’’ bills. His adversaries conceded 
his personal strength when they paid 


IGURE the econ- 

omy in buying all- 
leather shoes scienti- 
fically made—getting 
comfort and style 
from first to last day’s 
wear. Five or six dollars 
invested in The Florsheim 
Shoe will bring you so 
much satisfaction that you 
will never wear “cheap” 
shoes again. 
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A Style for Every 
Taste — Look for 
Name in Shoe. 
Booklet showing 
“Styles of the 
Times” free on 
request, 
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State size on postal and whethe 
want collar like cutor low turn 5 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
ept. C Boston, Mass. 
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THE DOORS OF LIFE &.ii. 
Self-Healing. By WALTER DE VOE. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.00, net; by mail, $1.10. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 











T° be had at every 
good place where 
accommodation is 
made for travellers. 


Muite Roc 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 





Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 





From the famous 
White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis. 
Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y, 
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him the compliment to-day of saying the 
river and harbor bill was “‘one-man’”’ 
legislation. 

Mr. Root is a few days past seventy. He 
has had a remarkable official career 
suppleme nting an unusually distinguished 
professional career in the law. 

As a Secretary of War he brought about 
reforms that stand as a monument to his 
public service. In the State Department 
he won even greater distinction along 
entirely new lines of action. In the Senate 
he easily carried off the honors of leader- 
ship. 

Relieved of his duties in Washington, 
Mr. Root will turn for at least the next 
six months to the task of revising the 
New York State Constitution. There is 
reason to believe that he will continue 
to be found in the most active part of 
public life in the reorganization and 
rehabilitation of the Republican party. 


Stephenson and Camden, from 
Kentucky, 
wealthiest 


Senators 
Wisconsin and respectively, 
were tlie men in the Senate, 
Stephenson through lumber land and_ his 
eoal holdings. 


colleague through 


The Sun: 


Says 


Stephenson is the oldest Senator. He 
will be eighty-six next June. Camden is 
the youngest. Neither knows exactly what 
he is worth, for his holdings are in un- 
developed natural resources. Senator 
Stephenson admitted that he could not 
tel what he was worth when quizzed 
before 2 committee of the Senate a year 
or so ago. Senator Camden inherited 
great wealth from his father, the late 
J. N. Camden, one time Senator from 
West Virginia. He has added to it by 
conservative business judgment and by 
judicious investments in Kentucky 
lands, 


coal 


Each of the other five will be missed in 


the Senate chamber, where each has 


occupied his distinetive place of value. 
For example: 

the Senate 
The most 


With the passing of Bristow, 
will lose a picturesque figure. 
aggressive of the band of Progressives, 
Bristow had qualities that everybody 
in politics thought would land him easily 
in the Senate when his reelection was 
contested. He remained in Washington 
at work on the Currency Bill, and then 
learned, to his surprize, that he had been 
beaten, and that, too, by a reactionary. 

He has been appointed a member of 
the Kansas Railway Commission by Goy- 
enor Capper, and will find official activities 
to his liking. He has a newspaper and 
ran be active in many ways. 

Senator Crawford came into office as 
i Progressive. He has behind him a 
rord as Governor of South Dakota 

fairly good record. He was impaled 
‘1 the spear of a reactionary when he 
‘ame up for reelection. 

Two able lawyers leave the Senate 

ithe departure of Thornton and White. 
ihe former was Chief Justice of Louisiana. 
the latter was a very suecessful attorney 

1 Alabama. White came for a short 
rm to succeed the late Senator Johnson. 
He will be sueceeded by Oscar Underwood. 

Senator Perkins, of California, who 
ures on account of ill health, has served 
ore than twenty years in the Senate 
‘ontinuously. He was an authority on 
‘hipping and commerce. 


One of Every 7 Men is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 
Which Will It Be? 


‘OU may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the 
other six. Protect yourself and your family now—while you can. 
Three cents a day will do it if you are in a ‘‘Preferred”’ occupation. The cost 
of a couple of newspapers brings $1,250 to $3,250 in case of death by accident, $5 to 
$10 weekly income, $1,000 to $3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1, 500 for 


loss of one hand, foot or eye, $250 for death from any cause. Larger amounts at 
proportionate cost. 


@ AETNA-IZE @ 


If you have other policies, add this, because it’s so good: 
policy, get this one now. ou’re in danger every moment. 
the whole story and protect your family while you can. 

You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident 


It isn’t only railroad wrecks and ship- weekly Aitna benefit and Mtna_ 


If you have no other 
Send the coupon for 


wrecks and falling elevators you have 


to fear, : 

One man was hit in the eye by a 
snapping rubber band. It put him in 
bed for six weeks. He was A®tna-ized, 
so he drew his weekly indemnity. 


One man was struck in the head 


with a baseball. He had to have a sur- 
oe operation and was unable to leave 
is home for three weeks._ He drew his 


paid for his operation. vA 
One man trippedonaflight 93 

ofstairs,fell,brokehisankle, s* a 

went to bed for 2months. s 

He was AStna-ized so oe 

he drew a weekly in- 

come and turned 

his hospital 

bill over to 

Etna. _ 





Send the Coupon for the whole story 


ETNA LIFE[INSURANCE COMPANY 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. 


The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, ‘ 
Health and Liability Insurance. se 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines SS rT .¢ 
~ 
borne and uplifted 


ON A HUSBAND SORRO by Christian Faith 


BY HER CHARM OF MANNER 
_Read the tender story, ‘BALM IN GILEAD” by Flor- 


Read ** The Emancipation of ¥ Susanna” by Margaret 
nee Morse Kingsley. Smalll2mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


Hannis. Smallil2mo. Cloth, 45 cents. 
NEW YORK FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. NEW YORK 


INOS HUMAN | KNOWLEDGE 


SINCE THE WORLD BEGAN IS CONCENTRATED IN 


. e ts 
> 89 ae 








pet hy 


It 
andard Never Fails 


ih, 
Ee 


THE FVNK &~WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD. DICTIONARY 


Funk pe Wagnalls a New York, also publish The Literary Digest 


TTS 2, - CA NE Bi a rg aed "AES, 5 ae Awe ae 


Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








The Literary 





An Income Tax 


Record Book 


If you are subject to the In- 
come Tax Law, would it not be 
advisable for you to have a book 
in which to make a definite rec- 
ord of your accounts with special 
reference to the Income Tax Law 
and its requirements, so that 
when you are required to file 
your statement for 1915 you 
will have the necessary informa- 
tion in convenient form? 

We have prepared an Income 
Tax Record Book and shall be 
glad to supply you with a copy 
upon request. 


Ask for Booklet T 740 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Capital and Surplus, $30,000,000 




















The Story of 


SUGAR 


and its 
New Future Delivery Market 
Send for our Booklet “L.D.” 
RENSKORF, LYON & CO. 


New York Seocks Bychenss. 

ew York Cotton Exchange. 

Members ew York Coffee Exchange. 
idles Board of Trade. 


33 New St. (AGG) New York 











Qur 6% Farm Mortgages 
Are Not Affected 
By The War gees 
Many other investments have lost 
in value. Our6% Farm Mortgages on 
rich Northwest agricultural lands have 
a permanent value. Not one of ourcus- 
tomers has everlosta pennyonthem. 
31 years’ experience. “We're right on 
the ground,” and know. Learn about 
these safe investments. Write for 
Booklet *‘A"’ and list of offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Est. 1883. 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 














To Net Investor 


RESPONSIBLE client of mine offers for sale three real 0 
estate mortgages on property in a thriving town in 
Minnesota. Marginal security 60%. Improved property Soag by 
with assi Loans are first liens $2,000, $ 
Five yearstorun netting purchaser 7% interest. Pay: ois acme 
coupons and principal guaranteed by responsible endorsers. An 
excellentinrestment. For information address 
H.B. CRADDICK, 911 Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








% % oe. eee ae sraone FARM LAND 
RITY AT THIS TIM 
Ne are ——— 2 Recto Farm 
Loans, and 27 years of conservative deal lage haveearned our 
slogan of ‘Sessions Stands For Safety."’ rite one 
Sessions Loan & Trust Compan: 
x 3 MARIETTA, GA. 








icates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—theyare 


usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over! $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 


sale made. Write for 2-77 gaps methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS- “SWANSON ¢ >. 
ational Kank Ruildin: 
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HOW AMERICA HAS STOOD THE 
SHOCK OF WAR 


NDER the above heading The Journal 
of Commerce has presented the results 
of two thousand inquiries sent to business 
men in this country by Harris Winthrop & 
Co., seven questions having been propound- 
ed and the replies indicating that this ecoun- 
try came out of the shock surprizingly well. 
There seemed to be no doubt in the minds 
of these business men that our business 
structure is basically sound, but that re- 
covery will be slow. When recovery comes, 
however, it will prove to be real and lasting. 
There is much that they find to criticize in 
present conditions, such as the policy of the 
Administration concerning business and the 
tariff, but the replies are declared to have 
greater value for that reason, since they 
reflect many minds, those critical as well as 
those that are not. It is noted that, at the 
beginning of the war, a belief almost uni- 
versally existed that six months of such 
enormous expenditures and destruction as 
were seen to be inevitable would destroy 
trade, paralyze business, and bring world- 
wide ruin. Instead of all this, there came, 
after a few months of general demoraliza- 
tion, ‘‘an unexampled ease of money here 
and abroad, a renewal of commercial 
activity, a tremendous demand for certain 
commodities, and an advance in the values 
of many securities.’”” The seven questions 
propounded to the 2,000 business men are 
given below, with a brief summary of the 
replies as compiled by The Wall Street 
Journal: 


1. Have jobbers and distributers in your 
section large or small stocks of goods at 
present? 

Fifty-five answered large. 
and forty-six answered small. 

2. Are those who are able to save in- 
vesting their savings or allowing them to 
accumulate in the banks? 

Two hundred and sixty answered in- 
vesting. Four hundred and forty-one an- 
swered not investing. 

3. Is the unemployment of labor in your 
section unusually large for the season? 

One hundred and twenty-nine answered 
unusually small. One hundred and thirty- 
seven answered about as usual. Four 
hundred and thirty-five answered unusual- 
ly large. 

4. Do the higher freight-rates which the 
railroads are now permitted impose an 
appreciable burden on domestic trade? 

Six hundred and eighty answered that 
the increased cost of freight is not ap- 
preciable. Twenty answered the increased 
“~ of freight has checked business. 

. We have heard it said that ‘‘ while 
nie is cheap, credit is subnormal.” Is 
this true of your section, or can the average 
borrower obtain the money he requires with 
the usual facility? 

Three hundred and ninety-three an- 
swered credit is closely scrutinized. Three 
hundred and seventeen answered facilities 
about as usual. Fifty-eight answered ac- 
commodation unusually abundant. 

6. Are people generally disposed to 
economize, and if so is this economy caused 
by reduced earning power or increased 
thriftiness and sobriety of thought and 
living? (lf it be true that “Economy is 
wealth,” this is the most important of all 
the questions submitted.) 

Four hundred and fifty-eight answered 
economy general from necessity. One 
hundred and eighty-four answered economy 


Six hundred 





general from choice. One hundred and foy 
answered no unusual economy noticeable, 

7. What, in your opinion, is the outlook 
for American business during the year 19}5? 

One hundred and sixty answered dis 
couraging. One hundred and twenty-one 
answered normal. Four hundred an 
twenty answered encouraging. 


Spencer Trask & Company, in summari. 
ing the outlook as indicated in conditions 
that prevailed at the end of February, 
noted that the balance of trade continued 
to run “‘heavily in our favor’’; it promised 
for the month to reach approximately 
$130,000,000, while for the period from 
September 1, when foreign trade first began 
to feel the full effects of war conditions, ye 
piled up a balance in our favor of ove 
$550,000,000. The letter continues: 


“It may be fairly questioned whether we 
can continue to show in the coming months 
quite as large balances as hitherto, aswe 
have already exported the major portion of 
what cotton and wheat Europe may be ex- 
pected to take of this season’s crops, and 
these are two of the heaviest items in ow 
present export trade. Over 5,000,000 out 
of an estimated outgo of 7,000,000 bales of 
cotton have already been shipped, and soon 
the breaking up of the ice at Archangel, or 


permit Russia to export of her immens 
stock of wheat which has been awaiting an 
outlet for months past. 

“The balance of merchandise in ou 
favor has naturally affected our exchange 
markets to an extent that would have been 
considered fantastic a few months ago. 
Sterling, at 114 per cent. below parity, is 
selling at its lowest point in our history, 
with the single exception of the panicky 
period of 1873; Paris exchange is 2 per cent. 
below, Italy 10 {per cent., Germany 12 
per cent., Austria 20 per cent., and Russia 
23 per cent. 

‘** As we analyze the situation, it looks as 
if, while our American dollar had been 
practically retaining its purchasing value, 
foreign moneys have, on the contrary, 
shown a tendency to decrease i in purchase 
power, and advancing prices of commodities 
abroad tend to confirm this opinion. 11 
the case of England, and possibly of Franee, 
the rise in prices may be in large part dve 
to the increased cost of laying goods down 
on their shores, owing to the heavy ad- 
vance in freight-rates, insurance charges, 
and the costs incident to delays in de 
livery; but in the case of the other cour 
tries it is our judgment that the rise in 
prices reflects in great measure a relative 
dee rease in the purchasing power of their 
money.” 


A FORECAST OF EUROPEAN WAR- 
DEBTS 


The problem of ‘‘the future solvency of 
western Europe” was discust recently it 
the London Economist, a rough attempt 
being made to estimate the national debi 
the belligerents will have ‘‘on the ver) 
improbable supposition that peace is de 
clared at the end of February.”’ Following 
is the estimate for seven countries, Turkey 
being left out: 

(Millions) 
+Loss of To 


Revenve 
£ 


Great Britain. . . 6 + 3 i ra 
France. . 5 

Russia . 

Germany . 9 

Austria-Hungary eee 





possibly the forcing of the Dardanelles, will: 
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How false economy in lubrication often proves a boomerang 


ET us look at some plain 
arithmetic. Suppose your 
car cost $1200. 
At the end of the year, you 
reckon expenses and, roughly, 
you find: 


Depreciation in selling value, say $400. 
Tires, approximately 100. 
Repairs ? 
Gasoline, 5000 miles at 1c a mile 50. 


Insurance, say 65. 
Lubrication, perhaps as 
much as 10. 
$625. plus 


Lubrication comes last—at a 
trivial $10. a year. 


It is a human failing to treat such 
small outlays lightly. 


Some motorists do not yet realize 
that oils which can be sold at pared- 
down prices cause pared-down efh- 
ciency, and send total yearly ex- 

enses up—not by mere penny steps 
bat by real dollar leaps. 


Consider depreciation: Why does 
it loom up so large? 
Not enough attention to that $10. a 


year. Whenallcarsare given efficient 


oil for their motors, automobiles will 
command higher re-sale prices. 


Trace back most repair bills and 
again you find—wot enough attention 
to that $10. a year. 

Gasoline consumption mounts up. 
The experienced motorist knows 
that efficient lubrication insures a 
higher mileage from gasoline. 

This is certain: Cheap, poor- 
wearing oils make noisy, quick- 
wearing motors. 

And worn motors soon wear out. 

If you use the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils specified for your car in 
the Chart below, you may spend an 
added few cents a gallon. But the 
gallon ‘‘wears’’ longer. 

Gasoline mileage is increased and 
avoidable repair bills and deprecia- 
tion are eliminated, adding years 
to the life of your car. 


If you decide in favor of true econ- 
omy 1n lubrication, you will find your 
scientific guide in our Chart of Au- 
tomobile Recommendations which 
represents our professional advice. 

If your car is not listed, a complete 
Chart will be sent you on request. 

In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from 
your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 

The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
for motor lubrication, purified to remove 
free carbon, are: 


GARGOYLE 
GARGOYLE 


MOBILOIL “‘A”’ 
MOBILOIL “‘B” 
GARGOYLE MOBILOIL “E” 
GARGOYLE MOBILOIL “‘Arctic” 


For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubri- 


cants for every class of machinery. Obtainable 
everywhere in the world. 


Domestic Branches 
Detroit New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Boston Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburg 


A guide tq correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation: Inthe schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. 
** means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic.” 
For open chains and differential use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘C. 
both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 


means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A.** ‘Are. 


motor and enclosed chains. 




















































MODEL OF 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Sissi sis 
CARS Ble] 8 Fe 
a\FlaA a 
_— — >. JAre. Are : |: 
American. ., 4 C. A lAre. Ses 
Apperson.. ....00. - fare /Are Arc Arc.Are.'Are.JArc.'Are.|Arc.'Arc. 
Auburn (4 cyl) AJA A|A]A]|A]A [Arc 
a oe fe + «fAre./Arc.JArc. Arc. 
Autocar ( Ae eee "A lAre| A lArc. A Arc] A (Arc| A \Arc 
*~ @eyl).. A Are] A Arc. BAe 1.2 
BMY: o.swehessuaad EJA|A[A|ATAIA|A|A 
= (Me del soe: s Tonj....J..:.[. ..[....]...].. JAreJAreJArc./Arc 
* Buick A Are] A [Are] A [Arc] A [Arc.|Arc. Arc 
Cadillac ....JAre |Are.|Are./Are.JAre.|Are.JAre. Arc... 
hg (8 cyl). waited open d. |. Are. Arc 
Cartercar.... ‘ALEIJA | E jAre.|ArejAre Arc 
te . JArc.| A jArc.]....]....]...-|.+. 
Case A Arc] A [Arc A |Arc| A |Arc 
Chalmers. JArc.|Are.JArc.|Are| A | A |Arc.|Arc, 
id . Py eS ee ee) Oe |... Are Are. Are. \Are, 
Chase (air).../.%.... BiB] B/B 
a oe SO: RS RE. .. Are |Arc Arc. Are 
.| A jAre 
A “A lArc jArc.' Arc 
eJAre jAre jAre. Arc 
| Are.|Are.|Are, Are 
f nin t.. “ 
Detra iter net bax A |Arc Arc] A| A] A Arc 
A, aS | ee ee eee 
+} [EE 
- JAre.|Are|/ 
;A]B | A 
1 A ac A jArc} AJ A 
B|A A |Arc.| A jArc.]....]....].. Ay 
Cart A, . neasonahen E |Arc./Arc.!Arc|Arc]. .]. 
 Copad, ..c0s A jArc!Arc.|Are.|Are.|Are.| A | A 
Grant..... © RAE A ie AONE Pes oa ie 
aver ec] A |Arc.| A |Arc] A A 
‘ aE ee SS 
ynes >| A jAre.| A Arc A |Are A a 
C A |Arc.| A |Arc. Pa |Are, Arc. Are. 
mobi eS Se ee ieee re we ar A |Are, 
*_ (Model 20)]Arc.|Arc.jAre.|Arc. Are.|Arc.]. aks. « 
LH. Cait)... ees jvdeepB]A|BLATBLA 
(water) JALAILAILAILAIA 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 
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MODEL OF 1911 1912 1913 
sisi Sial sl & 
eis ei sieis 
CARS EEL EV SIEl\E 
Zils SieIl sis 
ajr-i{ alin) 
International... 4. B;}| BIB | A | . 
Interstate \Arc.| A /Arc A |Are]....}... 
Jackson if A |Arc.| A lAre|Arc.\é f 
Jeffery... ee ee ee OE ‘Arc 
Con m'l .. JAre./Are, ArcJArc, Are.\Arc| A |Arc 
Kelly eens ‘|Are.|Are{Arc. lArc.jArc.|Arc] A} A} A|A 
King.... [ALE E bed bs ala A ‘Arc 
ee ay eee er SR < PR AP Re 
* Com'l. © fees |. ees eaalsie .JAre.Are |Arc. Arc 
Kissel Kar. A Arc] A |Are. ‘A’ ‘Arc, A |Arc) A |Arc 
m’l...... Arc. |Are.|Are.|Arc,|Arc. jArc, A jAre] A jArc 
ee (Model a8 Se JAJAIA 
Kline Kar.....-...- Arc.|Are Arc.\Are. Arc\Arc| A |Arc| A [Arc 
BIA|B{|A/|B/JA|B/A|B\/A 
AJAJTAJAJA|A|A]ATA [Arc, 
. «.|- «JAre.|Are.JAre./Are JArc | Arc jArc./Arc 
Locomobile. . Ar¢.|Are.JAre.|Arc| E | E| E |} E 
Lozier. .... >.JAre.!Arc. lArc. Arc.) A |Arc.|:...| 
Lyons Knight Lapa RAR ae aa DE CE B | 
RT cvcces ye ~| 4 ETE VE|E]EIA|E/A|E 
** (Model S) eS a Ee eS } AAJA 
flarion. ...2+0s+> A |Arc.] A |Arc.|Are.AreArc. Arc 
Marmon.,...... ++: A |Arc.] A jAre| A’ Are] Aé |Arc. 
Maxwell .......~..+..- Arc.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc.jAre.|Arc.JAre./Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
as 





mane MAR nL 


ZY 


For example, ‘ 


For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ for 


The recommendations cover all models of 





















































































































































MODEL OF | 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 

| Slsi sis 

CARS E g | S|e\8 

| 5 ALE a) = 

Mercer... - iF \ ld A /Are] A Ar 

(22- 70 Series) Fa ives }. .eafee. sf... fAre.\Ar 

Metz..........+.+++.| B jArc] A jArc.] A jArc.| A jArc A jAr 

Mitchell. ... A jArc.| A jAre.| A jArc| A [Arc] A |Ar 
ee! nae win A |Arc) A /Are.| A lAge mm 7 
cadet iodaclcibe doe aa wae 1k 

Moon Payne 1) . jAre.\Are.JAre.|Arc.jAre.'Are| A jAreJArc. Arc 
reg (6 cyl.) 2 a We me | .. JAre.|Are.JArc |Are. 
National swe ay ae ae | A|A|A|A}A]A [Are 
Oakland..... A |Are] A. /Are.| A jAre.JArc.|Arc./Are.|Arc 
Oldsmobile A (Are) A’ |Arc.JArc.'Are.|Are.’Arc.jArc. Are. 
Overland »- + fAre./Are./Are.|Are.JAre.|Are.jAre. Arc.|Are./Arc. 
Packard a0 Arc.|Are.JAre.Are.JArc.|Are.| A jArc.) A |Arc, 
Paige es A jArc| A | EJA|E]A|A]A jArc. 
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Pierce Arrow $0 A jArc.| A |Arc.jAre./Arc.JArc./Are,jAre.|Arc. 
7 * — Com'l. .{Are.|Are.JAre.|Arc.|Arc./Are.JAre |Are |Arc.|Arc, 
Pope Hartford...... Arc.|Are.JArc./Arc.JArc./ArcJArc.{Arc,|....].... 
Premier ......¢0s0++ A \Arc.) A jArc.| A |Are| A |Arc| A jAre. 
Arc.JAre.|Are.|Are.|Are. | ew 
Arc.'Arc.Arc.|Arc Arc \Are Are.|Arc, 

| ! ! j 

A lArc.| A |Arc| A Arc] A |Are: 
B |Arc.| B |Arc| A |Arc) A [Arc. 
A jArc.| A /Arc.jArc./Arc.|Arc.|Arc. 

> we foes |... EB) E)E|E 
Are. |Arc.jArc./Arc.JArc.|Are JArc,|Arc. 
Simplex. ..,. Arc.jArc.jArc.|Are JArc./AreJArc.|Arc, 
Speedwell. . . A jArc.Are.\Are JAre |Are! ry \Are. 
a Mea A jAre| B A | Ar 

Stearns......i OE oases bee 

. Knight AJA|B | A B | | A 

" on A |Are, 
Stevens Duryea. + Arc./Are Arc ArcJArc./Are. 
Stoddard- -Dayton . A A at |. 

' ane A ‘ “y ‘ | ‘ 
Studebaker, . . 1A lave. A x Arc! lAre, 
Biuts. ....0% JArelAre] A] ALA | A 
Velie wot). A jAre. A Are] A |Arc. 

“* » (6 cyl.) Se ..JArejArcjAre.|Arc, 
Walter ......ccveee. »JAre. lave Are.|Arc A 
White... ssarpoomens a! 5 ies Are,jArc.Are,JArcJArc. 
Willys. Knight we | 
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Billy Keys might be you 


Billy Keys is late at breakfast. He swallows his meal in a 
bite and runs for the train. He is bounding up the concrete 
steps to the station. His foot slips and he falls with unbroken 
force. He is taken to the hospital. He has broken his collar 
bone—not a fanciful illustration, but a picture of an everyday 
occurrence. It might happen to you. No one is immune. 

Now, Billy Keys is an ordinary man, living an ordinary life. 
His duties and his comings and goings are as regular as a pen- 
dulum. He has commuted to town for fifteen years, and never a mishap on a 
train. He's bounded up those concrete steps a hundred times and gone scot-free 
—but the one time has laid him up and cut off his income. 

Billy works on commission selling printing. He won't be [U7 
able to see a customer for some weeks. His drawing account 
stops with his sales and he must finance his accident. He has 
alwaysthought that he didn’t need accident insurance—"“‘that,” 
said he, “‘is for men who take risks.” He never took any 
himself and there wasn’t much chance of injury. Now he thinks 
accident insurance is a good thing to have. 


Billy Keys is a typical case. He represents the one man 
in seven who is injured every year. He always had an idea 
fl f “|| that he was safe on the street or in his home. He didn’t 

m4) realize that those are the places where a great many of the 
y \ most serious accidents occur. He forgot that Jim Bradley fell 
down the cellar stairs and broke his wrist, and that Harry Fisk 

was hurt by the pole of a truck. 














it will certainly pay you to know just how you can gretect yourself against time-loss, 
against money-loss, against chance and the doctor’s bill as a result of accident—for a pre- 
mium (in the preferred élasses) of $3.50* for each $1000 death benefit in the event of acci- 
dental death; $10,000 protection for $35 per year. Varying sums are paid for loss of limbs, 
sight and other permanent injuries. Five dollars per psa 4 for every $1000 of insurance 
if you are laid up. Sign and mail the coupon. It will bring a sample EQUITY-V. 


«VALUE 
Accident or Disability Policy, with full information. Your signature involves no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


* Four Dollars in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri. 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
4 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 


NY akg acs ne Sabai + t= sear cae gi aeons 


Business or 


Please send me a sample Equity Home Address . . . . . 


Value { Aecident | Policy and _infor- 
anti. without obligation on my part, 


City 
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GUCCESSFUL MEN OF TO-DAY 


and What They Say of Success 
New and revised edition. By Wilbur F. Crafts 
Such as Roosevelt, Carnegie, 
Wanamaker, Bryan, Grover 
Cleveland, Justice Brewer, Dr. 
R.S. MacArthur, John D.Long, 
and others. A grand book for 
Young Men. J2mo, cloth, $1. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


“Oh, No! =" “Never!” 


you would 
exclaim if you heard any one of your children say- 
ing: ‘*I am a xew beginner.’ —‘‘Finally, Johnny 
he grew worse, and died.’’ . ** I will come, provid- 
ing it does not rain.”* Previous to dying he made 
his will.” Some big folks use such inelegancies of 
speech, too. Better get that handy little book, “A 
Desk-Book of Errors in English,” by Frank H. 
Vizetelly, and correct all such slips. 7 §c.; by mail.8 3c. 
Funx & WacGnatts Company, New York 



































W. “The Doxology””—‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee ”— 
Who rote .. Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove *—"‘ A Charge 
to Keep I Have ”—‘* Asleep in Jesus, Blessed Sleep” —‘‘ Awake, My Soul, 
Stretch Every Nerve” —‘‘Blest Be The Tie That Binds” — “ ran 
of Ages Cleft for which in childhood we learn 
Me’? In fact, many of The Hymns and cherish through life; 
which at the bier of some beloved one we listen to with moist eye ; which at the 
close of a happy Sabbath day we sung at the to hear them 
seashore, in the mountains or at the fireside. We Love sung again 
and again and never tire of them. Some of life’s tenderest chords are inseparably 
bound up with these hymns, so that in death they are the touchstones for sorrow- 
ing hearts that revere our memory. No book could afford you greater spiritual refreshment 
than just such a work as is here brought to your notice. Get it and read it; 9 
you’ll sing these hymns with new meaning in them—the hymns you love So Well . 
Bishop Vincent says: “It is invaluable in promoting hymn services.” 
am A book indispensable to a full appreciation of favorite hymns, 
New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


ENGLISH 
HYMNS 





History, 





D.D. cites in alpha- 
betical ordere the 
first lines of over 
1,500 hymns, giv- 
ing brief biog- 
raphy of author and 
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In preparing this table, the writer took 
the national debts of the leading bellig. 
erents as they existed before the war 
added to them estimates of war expendi. 
tures to the end of February, and an est). 
mate of the losses in ordinary revenues 
while the war was in progress. He he 
lieves his figures will prove ‘‘well within 
the mark,”’ except possibly those for Servig 
and Belgium, which are ‘‘guesswork.” 
The colossal debts shown in this table, old 
and new, will long survive the conflict as 
‘‘mortgages on the future industry of 
Europe.” Countries, after having lost g 
large percentage of their best industrial 
workers, will find themselves in a position 
where they must accumulate much large 
annual sums than ever before in order to 
pay interest on their debts. Should failure 
to pay this interest occur, any State making 
such failure ‘‘will have to pass into the 
hands of a receiver, and in its ruin great 
commercial and financial houses will be 
involved.’”’ Further striking comment js 
made on this subject by The Economist: 


‘“We are all slaughtering one another's 
customers, and every week of international 
warfare spreads destruction among the 
fortunes of individuals. There is evens 
sense in which one may say the greater the 
success the greater thé embarrassment. 
The debt of the German Empire, like the 
German Empire itself, is a new creation, 
The State debts of Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, ete., are, separate and together, 
much larger. Austria-Hungary, again, is 
not a unity like France. Suppose either 
Germany or Austria to be dismembered by 
external force or exploded by revolution, 
what becomes of their national or imperial 
debts or of the indemnities which the 
Allies might hope to exact? The more one 
looks into the financial and. political future 
of Europe after the war, the darker and more 
obscure do its problems appear. But that 
is all the more reason why independent me 
with knowledge and penetration and fore 
sight should exercise their minds upon the 
political economy of this war. Never has 
there been such a collision of forces, never 
so much destruction in so short a time. 
Never has it been so difficult or so necessary 
to measure the calamity, to count the costs, 
to foresee and provide against the cot 
sequences to human society.” 


The writer notes, in conclusion, that 
philanthropists are hoping that the peace 
settlement will finally brihg with it great 
reductions of armies and armaments and 
enable the nations to support their new wat 
debts and avoid the bankruptcy court. 
He himself believes fear of bankruptcy 
will lead to something of that sort, but adds 
that ‘‘those who know the forces which 
really control the diplomacy of Europe se 
no Utopias.”” Whatever be done with 
armies and navies, he believes the outlook 
portends ‘bloody revolutions and _ fierce 
wars between labor and capital, or betweel 
the masses and the governing classes o 
continental Europe.” 


STEAMERS FOR THE ATLANTIC TO 
COME FROM THE LAKES 


In consequence of the ever-growing 
scarcity of ships for transatlantic trade, 
it is predicted that owners of vessels on the 
Great Lakes will soon transfer ships 1 
ports on the Atlantic Coast. Several lake 
lines are seriously discussing plans for such 
transfers. It is understood that the Cane 
dian lines, by the coming spring, will havé 
from ten to twelve vessels sailing on the 
Atlantic. These vessels will enter the 
and flour trade of the West Indies and 
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other ports south of us. The Wall Street 
ter took [Mm Journal says further on the subject: 
> bellig. " . 
he ae “This development is looked for before Some Retail Merchants 
sxpend;. jy the spring. The spring shipping season on S 
*xpendi- ie lakes will probably be dull and rates a ay 
aN ésti- HF ittle below normal in consequence. This 
evenues # will give owners of large vessels the oppor- 
He be Hf iunity to charter — > without dif- 66 . 
| within #@ ficulty for use in trades where the vessels f i B k Id 
rv Servis [will earn probably three to four times, on W ere a an 9 
‘swork” i time basis, what pe 5 a earn in home a9 
, waters. Speaking of this prospective de- B B h 
a en velopment, James Carruthers, president of u a urrou Ss 
. * @ the Canada Steamship Lines, a $24,500,000 
* Pn recent consolidation of lake shipping-lines, 
* 108t a ; 
dustrial aa consider removing lake ships for And you would—sure! Because —because you get more for them 
position J business on the Atlantic a very sane policy, you know the bank handles CASH _ than they cost. 
h larger # as, for one thing, one | pon me —— —and it can’t afford to let even the If the bank’s money needs protec- 
order to shipping to oa ys ° ex the . t a6 to be pennies leak away. tion by a simple, sure system of fig- 
d failure | & business point of view, the returns to be é 
-makine i received will be about three times as large The bank makes money on only a ures—so do your goods and accounts. 
into a as upon the ee Lakes, when occupied in six per cent gross profit—six percent They need it more! 
in great eis Steamship Lines is planning to ae Far. Thousands of retailers have found 
will be Hi let out of the lake service twelve of its You make money on a 20% to by experience (same as the banks) 
ment is MH large ships. Speaking of this feature, Mr. 30% gross profit—over and over that they can make more money, 
mist: ? a pod ay Regge ine gl =e again several times a year. more easily—and surely—by know- 
Ww ese § 4 s ° : 
nother’s # likely that we will let them out on time Do you make as much NET PROFIT ‘NE where the business stands a// the 
— charters, and then they will be sent wher- at the end of each year as the bank? time—not merely after the year’s 
ong the #¥ everthey cango. I think that they will be ’ work is done. 
; even 4 J ysed principally in the coal business, plying Know wiy you don’t? Both th ‘ ey 
ater the Hi between South America, West-Indian and Here’s why—Theié* are oth these retailers and the ban 
assment. J American ports. It is likely that the spring ; Y , have found that the Burroughs Fig- 
lke will see pe Fo and twelve fone leaks in your business that uring Machine gets all the figure 
creation, steamers employed in this manner. ey i , 
Bavaria, will be taken to the Atlantic via the St. eat up part of the profits, facts accurately, quickly, cheaply. 
together, MH Lawrence River.’ Facts they could not afford to get 
again, is “Following the example of the Canada And you don’t stop the leaks be- except by machine. 
oa Semship ioe Soe Se - cause you don’t know where they are. For retailers, a low-priced 
: es W vessels . 
volun Gia? the lake a The alah By The bank knows where it stands Burroughs, used by a boy or the boss, 
imperial $M treal is that the Montreal Transportation every afternoon at close of business. shows profit leaks they can stop, and 
hich the # Company has practically placed five of its A leak shows up quick and is stopped helps them make more money. 
al SEE coe be ssen 44, Aytucioan toagh pacts — ae a ees 
: t » 4 these retailers are 
and more #% preparatory to loading in the coal and Now, the goods on your shelves pi vated cmneae a aaa tee a 
But flour trades to the West Indies. The coal and the charge accounts on your  asking—mailed entirely free. Write for it 
% poo t Phiindclpbias have theirloading-berths books are even dctter than MONEY on your business letterhead today. 
upon the “Shipping interests at New York state 
ever has that the movement under way, to transfer 
es, neve MM Great Lake steamers to Atlantic coast 
a time @% ports, will undoubtedly be greatly ap- 
recessaly HH preciated by shippers in certain of the com- 
the costs, modity trades, such as grain, flour, coal, 
the con #% and oil. It will do much to relieve the 
scarcity of vessels in American waters.”’ 
on, that ~ Ce 
he peace One More Chance.—‘‘ Well, we have Machine O. 
it great exhausted reason, logic, common sense, 
ts ands gg 22d justice. What more can we do? ” bap . : 
new wat _ we'll simply have to go to law.” 49 Burroughs Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Vy court. —Lije. 
nkruptey ; 
but adds Feline—Hr—‘‘ When I proposed to 
es which Flossie she asked me for a little time to 
urope se make up her mind.” uy IK FREE 
ne with “a (the hated rival)—‘ } So she ne ee cet IO aang hog 
: we Oni * as up too, does she? ”—London  aiaet shout paddling, sailing ‘and motor a ins 
ne ere ° enne Cc. lescribes 
perfect style, great 
- bet weell NNEB speed, strength, light- 
‘lasses of Disillusioned.—A short time ago a ser- KENSEBEC CANOE C0 
vant living in Yorkshire gave notice to $9 B.S. Sunaze 
leave her situation, informing her mistress can 
ric TO that she was about to be married. The most costly furniture in a library can 
7 As the time drew near for leaving, she never compensate for the aésence of a Standard 
~ addrest her mistress thus: Dictionary. 
growing . Please, mum, have you got a girl yet? ” Seema inp apn nega 
tic trade, No, Bridget. Why do you ask? ” er ‘ Ww FREE A A oul 
als on the - geee if you haven’t, I should like Dont-Snoy ' MONTICELLO, SULLIVAN CO., N._Y. 
hi 0 7? i . 
ships to “wh ; , epee Book For Sale or to let furnished for summer, 
veral lake hy, I thought you were going to U. d+» Cauaua, Britis Patents , j 
for such [| Marry the sweep !”” Stops snoring and mouth breathing, Correct | attractive 9-room detached dwelling, re- 
3 * children as well as adults. orrects ° ° ° 
Ae Cam i “Oh, yes, mum,” replied Bridget, hes- jbreathing of athletes and golfers. Re- Breathing stricted neighborhood, all improvements, 
will have  iatingly. “ But when I saw him after ‘is wecommended by. physicians —hup- sleeping porch, electric lights, fruit trees. 
+ ) . e F 
on the f ‘ee was washed I felt I could not love $3.09, Money back anytime: Writefor Free Booklet, "Cor- Reasonable. Address 
” - " x g under plain cover. . 
r the m. —Tit-Bits, Thos. B. Morton Co. (Inc.), 268 Starks Building, Loutevitie, Ky. a H., P. O. Box 565, Monticello, N. ¥. 
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Officially Adopted and Certified ®& 
by Franklin Automobile Company 


Franklin testers now test and date every barrel of 


UAKER STATE 
Medium O'L 


The Franklin requirements were severe. Many oils were tested, but Quaker State 
alone met these requirements: Flash, 450°F—Fire, 505°F—Carbon Residue, 55% of 1%. 
Quaker State is certified and guaranteed to be the highest known quality of oil suitable 
for every gas or automobile engine purpose. It prolongs the life of the motor. Will 
not burn before lubricating. Gives practically double mileage. Prevents engine over- 
heating. Cuts oil bills. Eliminates frequent removing of carbon deposit. Unsurpassed 
for all makes of water-cooled cars and motorcycles. 


Latest test—100 miles rfonstop on low gear throughout U.S. Ask for name of nearest dealer. 


PHINNY BROTHERS COMPANY, Department B, Oil City, Pennsylvania 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
































PULPIT and GRAVE 


Funeral sermons by leading preachers of America, 
England, Germany, France. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





POPULARITY—PRESTIGE-POWER 


in club work. It outlines the manage- 

ment of every phase of club activity. ° : 
In compact, immediately usable form, it supplies 
all the knowledge necessary in order that you 
may know what to do with your club, and what 
your club can do for you. 


The Club Woman’s Handybook 


of Programs and Club Management 
Compiled by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 
for many years in charge of ciuh work in the Free 
Public Library, Newark, N.J 
In a volume so compact as to fit into a handbag, 
this guide-book gives the club woman the neces- 
sary tools to organize and conduct her club. 





Men and women are more or less 
dependent upon their feet for sup- 
port. Those who feel their ankles 
and arches losing their positions 
will find security by wearing 
Coward Arch Support Shoes with 
Coward Extension Heels; faithful 
helpers of disabled ankles and 
arches, and daily benefactors to 
over-burdened foot muscles. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 








Herein you will find: 
Parliamentary Rules Fully Explained 
- ists—Topics for Papers— 
Outlines for Programs—Complete 
Programs—And Full Information 
as to the use of Libraries and 
Literary Tools — And Public 
Sources of Information on People 

and Topics of the Day. 


16mo, cloth, 192 pages, 75c net 
Average carriage charges Se ex. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


354-60 Fourth Avenue 
New York 




















SPICE OF LIFE 


Up-to-Date.—Kinp Srrancer—“ Hoy 
old is your baby brother, little girl? ” 

LirrLte Girt—*‘He’s a this year’s model.” 
—Chicago News. 


Most Likely.—Brx—“ By the way, who 
is, or rather was, the god of war? ”’ 

Dix—“ I've forgotten the duffer’s name, 
but I think it was Ananias.”—Ind ‘anapolis 
Journal. 


Kind.—‘‘ Does your wife 
home in making speeches? ” 

** Not a bit of it,’’ replied Mr. \ eekton, 
“She always lets me hear the ~-peeches 
first.”—Washington Star. 


hey leet her 


Another Neutral Zone.—‘‘ There :oes an. 
other poor devil launched upon tl 
matrimony.” 

** Yes; and he looks as if he exp. cted to 
strike a mine any minute.”’—Judy 


sea of 


Daily News. — Rrerorter — “ \[adam, 
you may recollect that we printed yester. 
day your denial of having retrac‘ed the 
contradiction of your original sta'ement, 
Would you care to have us say tliat you 
were misquoted in regard to it? ’’— Life. 


The New Way.—Hr—“ Suppose vou get 
into office and there’s a proposition comés 
up that you know absolutely nothing: about. 
What would you do? ” 

SHEe—*‘ Unlike the men, I think we'd 
have sense enough not to meddle with it.” 
—Puck. 

Thoughtful of Him.—Mr. Mantey— 
“Well, my dear, I’ve had my life insured 
for five thousand dollars.” 

Mrs. Manitey—‘‘ How very sensible 
of you! Now I sha’n’t have to keep telling 
you to be so careful every place you go.” 

—Pathfinder. 


A Suffrage Catechism.—‘‘ Mother, what 
is a Suffrage state?”’ 

“Tt is the state your father is in, dear 
child, on election night, when his party 
wins.” 

‘** But what is his party? ” 

‘His party, my darling, is the stout 
gentleman who calls before the election and 
talks to him in a low voice out in the hall.” 

“And what does it mean—‘ The ballot 
was cast ’? ”’ 

“To east, Algernon, is to fix. 
was fixt.”’ 

““ Was it fixt by the party in the hall?” 

“ Little son, women don’t understand 
polities; you’d better ask father.”’— Puck. 


The ballot 


A Helpful Suggestion.—The cosiumier 


.eame forward to attend to the nervous old 


beau who was mopping his bald and 
shining poll with a big silk handkerchief. 

‘‘ And what can I do for you? ”’ he asked. 

‘** T want a little help in the way of a sug 
gestion,” said the old fellow. ‘ | intend 
going to the French students’ masquerade 
ball to-night, and I want a distinctly origi 
nal costume—something I may he sur 
no one else will wear. What would yol 
suggest? ”’ 

The costumier looked him over attel- 
tively, bestowing special notice on the 
gleaming nob. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he said then, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ why don’t you sugar your 
head and go as a pill? ”—Tid-Biis. 
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Unused.—Husspanp—‘‘ You charge me 
with reckless extravagance. When did | 
eer make a useless purchase? ”’ 

Wire—‘‘ Why, there’s that fire-extin- 
guisher you bought a year ago; we’ve never 
ysed it once.””—Boston Transcript. 


Hard Luck.—‘‘ The Gorgons were myth- 
ological sisters, who had snakes for tresses, 
instead of hair.” 

“Gee,” muttered the high-school girl, 
“it must have been tough to have to go out 
and gather a bunch of snakes whenever you 
needed a few extra puffs.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


A Greater Loss.—The worried counte- 
nance of ‘he bridegroom disturbed the best 
man. Tiptoeing up the aisle, he whispered: 

“What's the matter, Jock? Hae ye lost 
the ring? ”” 

“No,” blurted out the unhappy Jock, 
“the ring’s safe eno’. But, mon, I’ve lost 
ma enthusiasm.””—Youth’s Companion 


All Made Clear.—A woman missionary 
inChina was taking tea with a mandarin’s 
eight wives. The Chinese ladies examined 
her clothing, her hair, her teeth, and so 
on, but her feet especially amazed them. 

“Why.” eried one, ‘ you ean walk and 
run as well as a man.” 

“Yes, to be sure,’”’ said the missionary. 

“Can vou ride a horse and swim, too? ” 

ves.” 

“Then you must be as strong as a 
man!” 

2am.” 

“And you wouldn’t let a man beat 
you—not even if he was your husband 
would you? ”’ 

“Indeed, I wouldn’t,” the missionary 
said. 

The mandarin’s eight wives looked at 
one another, nodding their heads. Then 
the oldest said, softly: 

“Now I understand why the foreign 
devil never has more than one wife. He is 
afraid.”"— Southern Women’s Magazine. 



































Progressive Poetry.—In another column 
to-day The Gazette prints some verses. 
They are from our own futurist poet. We 
long have thought that forward-looking 
poets should quit writing verses that rime 
at the end of the line, and begin writing 
forward riming verses. So we have put our 
own blacksmith on the job. He uses the 
De Laval method of separating his ideas 
from his verse, and we think he has a fairly 
successful product. We shall offer it to the 
Allies, in the hope that it will end the war. 


Lover’s PLEADINGS 


0, come, my love, the jitney 
Waits; the nickel’s in 

My purse. My sparker snaps at all the 
Fates, for better or 

For worse. Let’s jit in joy while life 
Is June; five coppers pays 

The bill. So come and jitney ’neath 
The moon, along the low-grade 

Hill. While all the world is smooth 
As glass, while all our tires are 

Spry, there’s bliss in every quart 
Of gas; let’s hit life on 

The high. So come and be my jitney 
Queen; a nick is all my 

Hoard. Who cares for grief or 
Gasoline? Come mount 

My trusty Ford. 

—Emporia Weekly Gazette. 
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Clip and mail it to us now while 

you think of it. We’ll send you, 
free of charge, and without any obliga- 
tion whatsoever to you, our big custom 
tailoring Style Book, 64 of the latest fabrics, 
and our measuring outfit, with which any 
member of your family can measure you as 
expertly as a tailor. 

<4. Made to 

$20 Suit Measure $1350 
Our method of dealing directly with you by mail, 
eliminating all in between costs and expenses, such 
as agents and commission men, makes it possible 
for us to deliver you a guaranteed $20 suit, made to 
your individual measure in the finest and smartest 
New York style, for $13.50. We guarantee the 
clothes to fit you perfectly and please you in every 


respect, or you need not keep them. Don’t buy 
your new suit before you look into our values. 


It will save you at least that 
much on your next suit 


Send the coupon above—you have nothing 
to lose and much to save on your next suit. 


Bell Tailors of New York 


| StyleBook « qa 
§ 64Samples 
The test of a fire insurance policy is 


FIRE 


Every fire tests the kind of service a company give its policy- 
holders, but the supreme test is the great conflagration that leaves 
a big city in ashes, forces many insurance companies out of busi- 
ness, and makes policy-holders all over the country anxious about 
the security back of their insurance. 





At such times the man who holds a policy of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company never worries. He knows that his policy is backed by ample 
assets and more than a century's record for the prompt payment of every 
honest loss. He knows that the Hartford has stood impregnable through 
every great fire disaster that has visited this country, whether it meant 
paying $1,933,000 to Chicago in 1871 or $10,000,000 to San Francisco 
in 1906. / 
rd 
a / 
This is one of the reasons that the Hartford does today the largest fire Ps 
insurance business in the United States. There are other reasons Ar 
. . ° 4 1e 
equally important. The Hartford agent in your town will be glad 7 Rartford 
to explain further. Fd Fire 
rs Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Nobody wants a fire. 
We have a booklet 
that tells how to pre- 7 
ventit. Send for a free 
.copy. Use the coupon. 


7 Gentlemen:— 

7 Send me ‘‘Fire Insur- 
ance and Fire Preven- 
/ tion,’’ your booklet suggest- 

/ ing ways of preventing fires. 
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EUROPEAN WAR Uw =P February 2: 
= formal 1 


IN THE EAST Germany 


February 24.—The Germans _ storm humamt, 

Przasnysz, capturing, it is claimed, Getting The Early Start egrumat 

10,000 Russians. : Perhaps it was because the contest was so humbk A ‘ . 7 

February 25.—Petrograd announces that —* beginnings — eae ae — whole sub of coast | 

the Russians have stemmed the Austrian |“ Jeni community became infected with the competiie Allies ar 

advance in Kastern Galicia and are once | 8" ening spirit. ; : to make 

again in possession of Stanislau and It all happened this way: Sam Allen determined tp foods' uff 

Five of the Finest Kolomea. plant, raise, and ripen the first tomato of the season in bring ab 
Fordhook Vegetables The British Admiralty announces that all | C¥% neighborhood. Jack Greenway accepted! the chal. zone (act 


lenge and all down ourgarden-flanked block w watched : 
the rivalry. Allen planted his seeds in “flats” indoon, je February 2: 
Greenway his in a cold frame. Greenway p!ucked the tral coun 
February 26.—Landing parties from the | first ripe, rosy fruit. He was ten days ahea: of Allen to he'd 
Allied fleet attacking the Dardanelles | and three weeks ahead of the rest of us. Germuny 
forts demolish three more fortifications. That set us all to getting the early planing hab, Februar’ 2s 
The recapture of Przasnysz by the Rus- | and resulted in prizes by the Garden Club {or the fre repo 
sians is reported, with a hasty German vegetables and the first flowers. There is 10 greater food: uff 
retreat all along the line north of | fun in gardening than the competitive contest If aman take: ov 
Warsaw. gets the earliest products he fairly gloats over ‘is neigh. meni e} 
teen 2. ak. te ee that _— pee ee 5 frost does - some! T) at dange by « - 
Przasnysz has again changed hands, | °¢° @ touch of adventure to the game. and ll 
and that the Germans have rallied to To do this it is necessary to plan early, o: ler eatly, een 
the Russian attack from the south. plant early. Begin a 1915 Garden Noteboo':. Mea. March : —! 
ure all your spaces under cultivation. Calculate hw i 


forts at the entrance of the Dardanelles 


we will mail one package 
For 25c have been reduced. 


each of the following Fa- 

mous Fordhook Vegetables. BURPEE'S 

GOLDEN BANTAM SWEET CORN, the 

earliestand bestfirstearly. BURPEE'S 

EARLIEST WAYAHEAD LETTUCE, the 

earliest butterhead variety. BURPEE'S 

FORDHOOK BUSH LIMA BEAN. BuR- 

PEE’S HAILSTONE RADISH, the quick- 

est growing of all white radishes. 

CHALK'S EARLY JEWEL TOMATO, the 

’ earliest really first class tomato in the fam 

ily garden. 25 cents buys all of the above. Five 

collections mailed for $1.00 and mailed to five differ- 

ent addresses ifsoordered. AS A COMPLIMENT TO 

THE LADIES we include with each collection a regu- 
lar 10¢ packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters. 


Burpee’s Annual 
Known as the leading American Seed catalog —this 





‘rence , > Yr hat ting 
bright book of 182 for 1915 is better th ; British and French flags are hoisted over t 
It is mailed free. Write for it ‘alee oad Wally some six of the Dardanelles forts. The |'°  patep damp nee _ a, here : all su»pl 
Literary Digest. Allied fleet devotes its attention to [pen oe OF Semuce, ChaIC, oF Ae for her \ 


flower, and just where the colors of candytuft, holly. 
hock, annual phlox, and the like will be :ost ha. J March 2. — 
monious. posal~ in 
February 28.—Petrograd claims that two Then mail your seed orders. Don't try to get th Germany 
German army corps are driven from | cheapest; get the best which may cost more but ar modilied 
the Przasnysz region back to the |cheapestin the end. Order from reliable firms. Orde > eoaydee 
Prussian border. Now! The early orders get the best attention. You chan‘ sh 
In fierce fighting in the Karpathians, an- | receive the promptest service. 


nounces Petrograd, the Austrians are When your seeds have arrived, plan early planting G 


& magnificent flower of repelled and severely beaten. 
the Mikado types extra I and realize the earliest results. ‘a 


ree , be February 25 
ws pak. "We wil March 1.—The statement of further Rus- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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clearing the Dardanelles channel of 
floating mines. 
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, : : : g Japan he 
send sian successes in the Przasnysz region of yen deg Loge ors GARDEN DEPARTMENT Peek ae 
One packet of Alice Don Aster Northern Russian Poland are cor- | using these columns, you Theliterary Digest present ¢ 
One packet of Red Sunflower roborated, and it is stated that the | set reliable goods “ ‘d | 
One packet of Annual Lupinus tuala Chains ine i he ti f . made uy 
To any address for 25 cents whole German line In that portion o A 
Our New Seed Book *t with this collection the battle-front is in flight. March 2. 
es OF Hailed free on reques ™ . . reports 
WEEBER& DON, 114-RChambers St.,N. Y. City The bombardment of the Dardanelles forts - MoneyMaking Poultry tiles 
. is resumed by the Anglo-French fleet, Our qpecislty. Laing vecietics us ie e 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE and two more forts are reduced. It is bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize — 
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SELcreG of tacen Low prices on ae salou for re Pasha, are concentrating on the Asiatie FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 27, Des Moines, lows; 
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aut Gealtheiicaee. side of the Dardanelles for attack upon F 
B. H. GREIDER :: :: :: Box 132 RHEEMS, PA. the Allied invaders. ey 2 
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GENERAL WAR NEWS 


February 25.—This Government sends in- 
formal notes to Great Britain and 
Germany, asking, in the interests of 
humanity and the safeguarding of 
legitimate commerce, that all mines 
be removed from open waters, except 
such as are necessary for the protection 
of coast defenses and harbors. To the 
Allies are adjoined further proposals 
to make possible the distribution of 
foodstuffs to civilian Germany, and to 
bring about the abandonment of war- 
zone (acties. 


February 27.—The Allies advise all neu- 
tral countries that they claim the right 
to hod up all shipping to and from 
Germuny and her allies. 


Februar’ 28.—According to a Rotterdam 
repo’. Austria has decreed that all 
food. uffs within the monarchy be 
take: over forthwith by the Govern- 
men’ exacting declarations of stock 
by «ders, forbidding private buying 
and «lling, and regulating individual 
cons aption. 


March . —Premier Asquith announces 
that i:ngland will endeavor to cut off 
all su plies for Germany in retaliation 
for hv: war-zone action. 


March “.—In reply to the American pro- 
posai- in regard to its war-zone tactics, 
Germany states that they will be so 
modified as to insure adequate in- 
vestivation of the nationality of mer- 
chani ships. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


February 25.—Information is received that 
Japan has relieved the situation in the 
Far Kast by agreeing not to insist at 
present on the group of general demands 
made upon China. 


March 2.—The garrison at Mexico City, 
reports say, repulses successfully at- 
tacks from three points by Zapata and 
Gonzales Garza forces. 


DOMESTIC 


February 25.—Idaho and Iowa pass pro- 
hibition measures, to go into effect 
January 1, 1916. 

Charles H. Stegler, charged with con- 
spiracy in the matter of fraudulent 
passports, involves by his testimony 
Captain Boy-Ed, naval attaché of the 
German Embassy at Washington. 


February 27.—The Federal grand jury in 
New York begins investigations into 
the activities of the Hamburg-Americe un 
Line in coaling and provisioning Ger- 
man war-ships from American ports. 


February 28. —Secretary of the Interior 
Lane announces that, through the work 
of Dr. Walter F. Rittman, the Bureau 
of Mines is in the position to make 
public two new processes by which the 
output of gasoline can be increased over 
200 per cent. and by which the United 
States will be made independent of 
foreign nations in the production of 
materials necessary for the dye in- 
dustry and in the manufacture of high 
explosives. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
reports that up to February 3 more 
than 150,000 tons of food have been 
Sent out by this country. 


March 2. —By a sensational detective 
coup, anarchists in New York are taken 
in the act of dynamiting St. Patrick’s 
Cathe ‘dral. 

In West Virginia 182 miners are en- 
tombed by a mine explosion, of whom 


oll are rescued after twelve. hours of 
ork, 


Grov@ ADIOL 


The Best Summer Flowers 
for pleasure or for profit 


HE GLADIOLUS, tall, bold and showy, with its brilliant colors, is a most 
attractive flower for beds, borders, and indoor decorations. 

Cut flowers are in demand everywhere, all the time. Flowers raised from bulb 
grow quickest and easiest and of these the Gladiolus blooms most readily of all 
summer bulbs; sell readily at 25 to 50 cents per dozen all summer, for decorating 
homes and business places. Their beautifulform and lovely colors appeal to all. 
We offer these fine flowering bulbs at wonderfully cheap prices. The best reds, 
pinks and many variegated kinds. 

We are growers of these bulbs on our own farms and our 1914 crop was the 
largest we have harvested. 

We are offering these at the lowest prices ever quoted for high class named 
varieties in Pink, White and Scarlet, ideal sorts for border planting. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—KENWOOD MIXTURE 


All Prepaid 25 bulbs $0.20 300 bulbs $2.00 
Medium Size 60 bulbs’ .50 500 bulbs 3.75 
All Flowering 125 bulbs 1.00 1000 bulbs 7.50 
PANAMA FAIR COLLECTION 
Now First Offered 


It represents those varieties of Gladiolus that we exhibit at the Pacific Faiz, 
all large bulbs, large flowering. 12 bulbs $1.00; 25 bulbs for $1.75; 50 bulbs for 
$3.25, all prepaid, with Catalogue. 

Write now for our big illustrated, 160-page 1915 Catalogue. 


Vaughan’ s Seed Store 
31-33 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 


Please mention this paper when ordering. 
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Best for Lawns and Gardens| High Crate IRON FE} NCES. ‘Cheaperthan W Jood. 


Look better and last a lifetime. 
Nature's own plant food for all crops. Especially good 
for lawns, gardens, etc., where quick and certain results A E 
are necessary. Used extensively for small fruits, shrub- SASASAseZ | state 
bery, etc. Rich in nitrogen, a TTT TTT Teed | 
phosphoric acid and potash; PRRRAUAR RAABBALY 
also adds humus. a 
’ s . Write today for Catalog showing 200 medaae 
Our Sheep’s Head Brandis 
guaranteed absolutely clean— CINCINNATI IRON FENCE Co. 
nothing but sheep manure— Dept. J, Box 724, Cin¢innati, Ohio 
free from weed seeds, which 
are killed by heat. Dried and 
pulverized for easy application. , 
A =O Send for information and prices, . 
rae ous uo PR re yong seen ew mt Make Your Own Photos 
NATURAL GUANO COMPANY es GssEPsoum. "Cress camerm inventions oa 
807 RIVER STREET AURORA, ILL. ANDEL-ETTE an 
iy : qnakes 21- oxst 2 in. phote onthe 
SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY epotin age mizatneAcals sane 
ABOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 Pitra cards 2sctor 16, Triped $1, Money 
< 200 pages; with many colored plates of Bes if not as represen jet Free. 
fowls true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, : e-- Ago! bat ++ 
“poultry houses, ete. Pric 2 15e. Money back if not Bide Chicago.” York. aso 
satisfied. C.O,Shoemaker, Box 908, Sorc ne ll, d 
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This tree was strong and he aithy —ap- 
parently. But whena Davey Tree Surgeon 
examined it, he found a tiny crevice in th« 
bark. A little chiseling quickly revealed 
the dangerous condition of decay shown 
in the second picture. It was so badly 
weakened that any severe storm might 
easily have destroyed it. 

Hidden decay—it works insidiously, and 
is undoubtedly threatening the life of som« 
of your most valuable trees at this very 
moment. Let 


Davey Tree Surgeons 
find out—and tell you how to restore them 
to sound health, as they have done with this 
tree and thousands of others. Careful 
apparent # official investigation proved that Davey 
only a small ‘ Tree Surgeons only are good enough for the 
; U.S. Government. Don’t wait until it is 
too late to save your trees. 
Write today for free exami- 
nation and jbooklet illustra- 
ting Davey Tree Surgery. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
245 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Operating The Davey Institute of 
Tree Surgery) 


Branches in Principal Cities. Ac- 
HAVE VOUR Teeee EXAMINES NOW credited representatives everywhere. 


Surgeon dis- 





SE. ATTLE THE | SHRINE CITY OF * 1915 


TAKE THE COOL NORTHWEST 
ROUTE TO THE EXPOSITIONS 


And plan to stopover in SEATTLE, the cen- 
terof America's scenic wonderland. Miles of 
paved boulevards encircle the city, connect- 
ingits beautiful parks and skirting its lakes. 
Mt. Rainier, America’s tallest peak, ninety 
miles away, lures the autoist and the moun- 
tain climber; Puget Sound's placid waters 
invitethe boatsman and the yachtsman. The 
snow-capped Cascade and Olympic peaks 
call the hunter and the fisherman. 
HAVE YOUR TICKET READ “‘SEATTLE”’ AND 

STAY AS LONG AS YOU CAN. 

For free booklet send card to 

MANAGER PUBLICITY BUREAU, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SEATTLE, WN. 





Seattle the Gateway to Alaska and the Orient 








and the 


Midnight Sun 


Special excursion from Seattle, June 12, via 
‘inside”’ passage to Fort Yukon within the 
Arctic Circle. 

Other trips at low rates throughout the summer 
Best of everything. Make ene now. 
Write for information and booklet. 

HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 

101 W. Washington Street 800 Alaska Building 

Chieage Seattle, Wash. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“W. T..” Norwood, N. C.—(1) What is the 

meaning ot the word ‘bezetzein,’ which appears in 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ tales’? (2) Is there any 
word which typifies the belief that the different 
phases of the moon affect the results of certain 
agricultural operations, such as the planting of 

tatoes, etc.? (3) There is an old story to the 
paneer J effect: A certain man named Balthazar 
probably an ancient Greek) labored for years to 
po the ‘Quest of the Absolute,’ and finally 
solved a certain enigma. Thinking he had dis- 
covered the solution to the problem, he ran into 
the street shouting, ‘Eureka! eureka!’ (‘I have 
found [it]!') Who was this Balthazar? What was 
the ‘Quest of the Absolute’? What enigma did 
he solve? (4) Is there any such word as coterp- 
sichorianaclogapodality, and if so, what does it 
mean? 

(1) ‘‘Bezetzein’’ means a bazaar, exchange, or 
market-place. (2) We do not know of any word 
that expresses belief in the influence of the moon. 
(3) The story which you have in mind is that of 
Archimedes, the Syracusan philosopher (died 
212 B.c.), when he discovered how to test the 
purity of the crown of Hieron, the ruler of Syra- 
cuse. It chanced that Archimedes, in stepping 
into his bath, which was quite full, noticed that 
some of the water ran over. It struck him that a 
body must remove its own bulk of water when it 
is immersed, and that he could test the presence of 
silver, which is lighter than gold, in this manner. 
At once, he jumped out of the bath, shouting 
“Eureka!”’ and, without waiting to clothe him- 
self, ran home to try the experiment. (4) The 
word coterpsichorianaclogapodality is obviously a 
coined word. It is a hybrid, and would appear 
to have connection with barefoot dancing, from 
Terpsichore, the muse who presided over dancing. 


“P. B.,”’ Wichita, Kan.—‘ Does the following 
sentence mean that the defendants have no title 
in the real estate? ‘The defendants, nor any of 
them, have any title in said real estate.’ If not, 
what is the meaning of such a sentence?”’ 


Assuming that the word nor, in the sentence 











Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 
You need it if you— 


—are going to the Expositions 
California where baggage risks 
are multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure, 

—are going ona vacation anywhere, 

—keep any personal effects outside 
of your residence—at the office, 
golf or country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter 
to boarding school or college, 


Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due t) 
nee Facets Lo pete ee etc,, while the baggage is jy 
ustody of any railroad, express company, steamship, 

hote! or clubhouse, 

A yearly ps ar eet at tad of all worry, costs less jn 
the end and autom ee rotects you and your family 
even though Soavdioee in different B aces. 

azards and contingencies of travel are many, an{ 
you NEED this protection. The value of your baggageis 
more than you realize 

Remember the liability assumed by railroads, ete;, iy 
considerably LESS than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollan 
Write today for information. 


Insurance Co. 
of North America "~~ 


Dept. B, 228 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Founded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leasehold, etc. 














Bound For The 
Sellar Of Sweet 


oF 
A wonderful Sica different- 
novel scenes and delightful experiences, 
Round tio, first cabin, Honolulu, $110—Sydney, 
$337.50. 54 days to Honolulu. ys to 
on, American steamers 
“Ventura,” (classed 
saline Peet 14 days for 
Honolulu, every 28 days for Sydney. 
Write for folders of Grand Tour South Seas, 
oo were epg Samoa, Australia, Ta- 
iti, etc., $337.50. 
” OCEANIC S. S. CO. 
675 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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submitted, means ‘“‘and not”’ 


we judge the mean- 
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Resort Directory 
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Columns 








ALL THE WAY 
BY WATER 


NEW YORK 


Through The 


Calling at San Di 
or Los Angeles 
TRANS-ATLANTIC LINERS 


22,000 TONS DISPLACEMENT 











MEALS AND BERTH INCLUDED 


PANAMA PACIFI 


9 Broadway..:- 


—J 
--New York 
319 Geary St., San Francisco 
Agents Everywhere 


Feb. 27 and 





JAPAI 


Mar. 27. 


Tours of Luxury, Small Parties 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Philadelphia | TEMPLE TOURS, 149Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PanamaCanal 


“FINLAN D”and 
“KROONLAND” 


16 Delightful Days*125 up First Cabin / 


TRAVEL BY BOAT TO THE 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


Go the most delightful way to the Panama- 
Pacific and San Diego Expositions. Enjoy an 
all-sea voyage in a luxurious steamship which takes 
you down along the Gulf Stream and then through 
the famous Panama Canal. One way 

by rail. Select parties of a limited 

m number are now being booked for this 

trip. Also tours to South America. 

Spain, the Riviera, Japan, Hawaii and 

the Philippines. Write for Booklet 0. 


=3 OPHAM TOURS 34°5;Rebeeesst- 





BUREAU OF 


—— University Travel 


Tours to the Expositions and the Ori 
ent inthe Spring, Summer, Autumn. 


19 JAPAN Place Boston, Mass. 








Busy, Man’s.Trip to ‘ Exposition” 
16 Days—7 Days S. F 
* R.and Pullman Fare, Hotel and Side Trips 
| all First Class, Choose your own Route. 
| San Francisco Exposition Tour Co. 
1180 Broadway (near 28th St.) New York 


| co AT MY EXPENSE 

to California or elsewhere. Am organ- 

| izing small party. Write ne particulars. 
Established 190) 

A. M. Babcock, 1137 Dean St. "Brookiy, N.Y. 


“SEE AMERICA NOW” 
De Luxe Motor Tours 


Across the Continent 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


102 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 

















ALIFORNIA 
| PIFTY DAYS. $299.00, including all Expenses. 
} Starting June 30th by Way Canadian Rockies, return- 
} ing Through Grand Canyon, Arizona. Babcock’s 
| Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


bf 41 99 AMERICAN a ET 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska. the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great Na- 
| tional Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet. 


Estab. 190. 





| attaching to any water-faucet. 
| anything like the “‘HYDR 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


REAL ESTATE—FARMS 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest’ references. 
Rest results. Promptness ‘assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 

Watson E. Coteman, W si cmettons Bm €. 


FLORIDA BUNGALOWS.—Modern bu- 
galows in beautiful Harbor Oaks; every cot- 
venience. Unusual elevation overlooking 
Gulf of Mexico; also splendid building site. 
Address owner, "Box 299, Clearwater, Florida 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list <¥ inventions wantedsent . 
Advice Free. I get patent ornofee. R. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





DUPLICATING DEVICES 





THE “UNIVERSAL” DUPLICATOR will 
reproduce 50 perfect copies of anything made 
with typewriter, pen, pencil in ten minutes. 
Experience unnecessary. Simple, clean. No 
glue or gelatine. Letter Size $3.25. Write for 
booklet. G. REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., 
Mirs., 419 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BILLY SUNDAY'S MESSAGE. Author- 
ized. We will pay you $120.00 to distribute 
it in your neighborhood. ‘60 days’ work. 
Great opportunity for manor woman. Spare 
time may be used. Particulars and sample 
free. UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE, 

710 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SPLENDID GENERAL AGENCY 
PROPOSITION now open, (City, District 


or State) on remarkable Vacuum Cleaner 


—The “HYDRA " — operated simply by 
None other 
A"’—at any price. 
The only thoroughly efficient, light, portable, 
sanitary home Vacuum Cleaner on the mar- 
ket; and retails at only $12.50. Every 
woman who sees it, wants it; universal satis- 
faction. A bonanza for live General Agency 
men, who can finance, themselves; no salary 
or “drawing account’’ men wanted. If. in- 


terested, write at once—stating full particu- 


lars, references, and territory desired. Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, The Vulcan Metals Co., 
Inc., 148B West 23rd Street, New York. 





Tovestiqate the PINE HILL “BELT « 
NORTH CAROLINA. The sandy Jom 
ron easily cultivated, capable of wonderful 
crop progression, yield abundant harvests 
‘rhe famous peach-dewberry-grape sectio, 
noted for its wonderful climate. Let us poi! 
out the many advantages and opportunities 
in this attractive section. Illustrated boo 
mailed free. ao *- A. Prive, General li- 
dustrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Suite 361, Norfolk, Va. 


INVEST IN THE SOUTH NOW. Prices 
boty be higherlater. Save agent's commission 
FOR SALE—Handsome Apartment Hous 
in ‘exclusive residence park. Brick, stom 
trimmings. Fine construction; elegant 
equipment. Annual rental $6,200. Address, 
Owner, 1522 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROOSEVELT DAM makes irrigated gal 
den of SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARI 
ZONA.. Melons and berries ripen early and 
bring high prices. Land reasonable, easy 
terms. Alfalfa, pigs, chickens and cows pa 
well and are the stand-bys and living insu 
ance on the well-balanced farms. Ten & 
twenty acres enough here. Ask _ for Sat 
River Valley folder. C. L. SE AGRAVA 
General Colonization Agent, AT&SF R 
1826 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 








———— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


———— 


WANTED.—At once—men and women ¢" 
erywhere toaid us in our Great National Ad. 
Campaign on Make ‘em White Washing Wat 
Good salary each week—liberal credit—free 
goods—adv. help. Write at poet to 
NEWBERRY CO., 
F 202 N. Peoria-Street, Ehiceo. U.S.A: 


a 


COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS, hand 
colored on imported, deckle-edged stock, ai 
on approval. Words: and desizirs appeal t 
those desiring distinctive cards. Jessi 
McNicol, 185 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
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JOHN MCCORMACK 


Favorite of Three Continents 


The most popular Cc rt Singer who 
has ever toured America, says: 


“I smoke Tuxedo because it is the mildest 
tobacco I have yet found; yet Tuxedo, with 


its mildness, is distinguished by a rich flavor 
and fragrance that are unique.’ 


a | 


pee 


“The Mildest Tobacco 
I Have Yet Found” 
You know John McCormack, the great- 


est lyric tenor of three continents; you have 

sat under the spell of his sweet, luscious, 

Irish voice; you have admired his robust, 

magnetic personality. This wonderful 

singer gives more concerts in one season 

than any other great artist. He makes the most strenuous tours, from coast to coast? 
giving recitals night after night, rendering almost the entire programme himself. 


Under such exacting conditions, McCprmack must be extremely careful of the tobacco he uses. 


Yet he smokes Tuxedo as freely as he wishes. Tuxedo refreshes his mind and body and does 
not the slightest harm to his voice. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Think ‘what it bespeaks for the mildness and soothing qualities of Tuxedo when the world’s 
two greatest tenors—McCormack, lyric tenor, and Caruso, tenor robusto—endorse its use. 


SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE— 


Send us 2c in 
stamps for post- 
age and we'll 
mail you prepaid 
a souvenir tin of 
TUXEDO 
tobacco to any 
point in U.S.A. 
Address 

TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 


Room 1189 
111 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Illustrations are 
about one-third 
size of 
real packages. 


No matter how sensitive your throat and 
tongue may be, you can safely smoke Tuxedo 
—and you'll always find it mellow and pleas- 
ant, rich in fragrance, soft as cream in your 
mouth. 


Tuxedo absolutely cannot bite your tongue. 

The famous “Tuxedo Process” has taken 

the last particle of bite out of the fine, ripe 

leaves of choice Kentucky Burley from which 

SPeciaity prepanee Tuxedo is made. 
y "Perec You Can Buy Tuxedo Everywhere 


Convenient, glassine- wrapped, 5c 


Famous green tin, with gold 
moisture-proof pouch ... . 


lettering, curved to fit pocket 10c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c. In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Steamed Beans or 
Baked Beans 


Which Do You Prefer? 


EN only a question of what you want. 
Only a question of getting what you ask for. 
We have no quarrel with the manufacturer 
who offers steamed beans—or with the grocer 
who sells them—or with, anyone who wants 
to buy them. 
The Government permits no misrepresentation 


on the can. Only beans that are really baked may 
be labeled ‘‘Baked.”’ 


Steamed Beans cannot lawfully be labeled ‘‘Baked.”’ 
So, to be sure of the kind you are getting, you must 
read the label on the can. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


are labeled “‘Baked” and they really are baked—in great ovens 
under intense dry heat; not simply boiled or steamed like most 
canned beans. 








They come out of our ovens brown, mealy and tender—de- 
licious—digestible, and with all that real Boston baked béan 
favor that cannot be brought out by any other than the baking 
process. 


That’s why Heinz Baked Beans are preferred by all who understand 
the difference between steamed beans and baked beans—why they are 
today the largest selling brand on the market. They have no equals. 

There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
—Boston Style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork— 
(Vegetarian) 

Heinz Baked Red 
Kidney Beans 


Try Heinz Baked Beans 
at our risk. If you do not 
prefer them to any other you 
have ever eaten, your grocer 
will refund full purchase 
money. 


Others of the famous “57”: 
Heinz Spaghetti, cooked ready 
to serve; Preserved Sweet 
Pickles, India Relish, Chili 
Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Cream 
of Pea Soup, Cream of Celery 
Soup, Cream of Tomato Soup, 
Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Pre- 
serves, Apple Butter, Grape 
Fruit Marmalade, Prepared 
Mustard, Olive Oil, Olives, 
Peanut Butter, etc., etc. 


H. J. HeinzCo. 


—57 Varieties 


More than 50,000 Visitors in- 
spect Heinz Pure Food Kitchens 
Every Year 
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ing to be ambiguous, for “The defendants, gag 
not any of them, have any title in saig 
estate’’ is not a definite declaration that they ha 
no title to said real estate. : 


“A. C. L..” St. Louis, Mo.— Is chewinggum 
confection?”’ 


Chewing-gum is a “confection,’’ acco; 
the definition of ‘‘confection’’ given by the New 
STANDARD DicTioNaRy: “Any mixing or ¢om. 
pounding, or the article so produced.”’ 


“L. R. M.,” St. Louis, Mo.—In quoting seyerj 
successive paragraphs from one author, use 
quotation-marks before each paragraph and closed 
quotation-marks at the end of the /ast quoted 
paragraph. 

“E. K. C.,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio.—“ Please 
me if the abbreviation ‘aren’t I?’ is ever Correct, 
or if there is some English vernacular to which i 
belongs.” 

Aren't is used for are not when the subject 
follows; as, “‘Aren’t you?” “Aren't they?” 
The best conversational usage contracts the verb 
when the subject precedes: ‘‘ we're not,” “you're 
not,” etc. Similarly we say “I’m not,” “fj 
not.” But never ‘‘aren’t I?’ The verb must 
always agree with its subject; and as one should 
never say ‘I are,” he should likewise never gay 
“aren't I?”’ 

“J. S.,’’ Nashville, Tenn.—‘t Which is 
traveler or traveller? Also, vanilla or vanila?” 

Altho both forms are used in this country, 
traveler is given the preference in the United 
States and traveller in Great Britain. There is 
only one spelling of the second word you cite— 
vanilla, 

“L. D.,” New York City.—‘‘ What can you 
tell me about the word ‘jitney,’ now often referred 
to in our newspapers?’’ 

Jitney is said to be slang for ‘‘a nickel.” It 
is used to designate a type of motor-vehicle that 
carries passengers for five cents. The origin of 
the term is uncertain; it may have been derived 
from a personal name. 


“A. E. A.,”’ Boston, Mass.—‘‘Is from the cor- 
rect preposition to use with conflict in the following 
sentence? ‘From that view-point her 
would conflict.’"’ 

Concerning the sentence, “From that view 
point her teachings would conflict,’’ we take it 
that the sentence would continue with the prepo- 
sition “with (something).”” In that case, “From 
that view-point’’ is correct. But one may sy 
‘*Her teachings conflict with that point of view.” 


“H. M. H.,”” Manchester, Ala.—‘‘ In whist, or 
other card-games, is ‘trump’ singular or plural’? 
In other words, would you say,‘ What is trump! 
or ‘What are trumps?’”’ 

“Trump” is a noun singular and is generally 9 
used. The plural form is used in card-playing 
to designate the character of the suit; as, “ What 
are trumps?”’ “Spades.’’ Here the question and 
answer are always in the plural. If the question 
“What is trumps?’’ were put, the answer “ Clubs 
would clearly point to the erroneous use of the 
verb, which should be in the plural. <A “trump 
is synonymous with a ‘‘trump-card,” and as such 
is a singular. 

“W.H.L.,”” Union City, Ind.—* (1) Which of 
the following expressions is preferable: ‘To come 
into contact with,’ or ‘To come in contact with? 
(2) Also, which is the correct form of preset 
singular, second person, of bid—bidst or biddest? 

(1) The LEXICOGRAPHER prefers the first. (2) 
Biddest is the preferable form, but bidst is 
permissible. 

“E. A. D.,” New York, N. Y.—‘ Kindly tell 
me where the words ‘sandwich’ and * handker 
chief’ originated.” 

The New STANDARD DICTIONARY derives 
Sandwich “from the fourth earl of Sandwich, who 
had sandwiches brought to him while at cards. 
that he might be able to play without stopping 
Handkerchief is derived from hand + kerchidl. 
Kerchief is defined as “‘a square of linen, silt 
ete., used as a covering for the head or neck, oras# 
handkerchief or napkin,”’ and is derived from the 
Old French “ covrechef,” meaning “‘ coverchief, 

“BE. F. H.,” Evanston, Ill.—*t Does the following 
sentence require the interrogation-mark? 
you please send me your catalog. 

Yes, as the sentence given is in interrogative 
form. If you do not wish to use the interrogation 


mark, say, simply, ‘‘ Please send me your catalog: 
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